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The best proof of the superiority of South Bend 13” Lathes is 
their past record. Shop instructors the country over will tell you 
of their experiences with these lathes— how quickly students 
learn to handle them — how they withstand hard usage — their 
complete suitability for vocational training because they are 
sturdy industrial lathes. There is no better proof than actual 
performance under identical conditions — let 
this be your guide when you select lathes for 
your shop. 
New MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS Book 


Contains 34 practical projects—graded to match abilities of be- 
ginning to advanced students. Each project consists of detailed 
drawing, bill of material, step-by-step instructions. 104 pages, 
81/2” x 11”, $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO SHOP INSTRUCTORS—Sample copy of 


project book and companion book “How To Run A Lathe”, 13” x 4’ South Bend Lathe (less chip pan $] 675 
(valac $2.50) sent for only $1.00. and electrical equipment) f.o.b. factory 
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43.2% 


22.7% Lost in 
Wind and Rain 
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7.8% Lost 
in Moving 








12.7% 
Broken Bales 


SHOWS 43.2% 
OF HAY LOSSES 


OCCUR IN 


22.5% Lost 
in Storage 


HARVESTING 





34.3% Lost in 


Feeding From Circular 203, Montana State College 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


YOU SAVE “LOST HAY” 3 WAYS 


with ALL-NEW McCormick No. 46 baler 


In a leading grassland state, 43.2 per cent 
of all hay lost between field and feed bunk 
can be charged to weather damage and bal- 
ing waste. Now, with new low-cost 
McCormick No. 46 hay baler, farmers can 
save much of this “lost hay.” It’s simple 
as 1, 2, 3: 


Extra-capacity beats bad weather. 
Owners report the No. 46 bales as much as 
13 tons an hour to outdo everything in its 
class! Now, more of every crop can be 
choice feed relished by livestock. 


Timely baling and gentlest handling yet 
save more vitamin and protein-rich leaves 
for feeding, to cut meat and milk costs. 


less loose-bale waste. Rough handling won't 


3 Surest-tie ever developed saves need- 
bulge or buckle these fully-packed bales! 





Get more hay-saving facts, FREE! Write for more informa- 
tion about the capacity “champ” of the low-cost balers 
... or see this new McCormick No. 46 baler at your local 
IH dealer. He’ll welcome you! 


- SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER 
International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use —Farm Tractors and Equipment . . . Twine . .. Commercial Wheel Tractors 





«++ Motor Trucks ... Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 


FOLDER— the hotel and institutional fields offers en- 
FREE usual opportunities today to men and women, 
both young and mature. The Lewis School— 

FOR YOUR jeriginal and only school offering both resi- 
GUIDANCE dent and home study hotel training courses 
has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 

FILE jomicers giving full detalls about this fascl- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead te: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room DC-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 














KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





LUMBER & VENEER 


> WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 


ust SHOP COATS 


Especially designed for comfort and 
long service — sturdy fabric — Button 
Front — Sanforized — Micrometer 
Pocket—Extra Breast Pocket. 
Attractive Gray Color. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 


ONLY*5 each 2 for $9 — 3 for $13 


Write for Free Folder describing other 
style coats & shop aprons at bargain 
direct-from-mfr. prices To Dept. A.V. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Manufacturers 
330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10 


OLIVER 18-in. Surtacer 


proves itself best 
for planing small stock 


Turns out smoothest work. Takes stock 18” wide, 
6” thick, short as 82’ when fed singly. One- 
t alig t of parts. 
Finest ball bearings 





























piece base for per 


used for quiet, long 
service. Safe and easy 
to operate. Write for 
Bulletin No. 399. 


Oliver offers a full 


line of woodworking 
L t 





t for 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


of fresh ideas 
for project activities 
in plastics, ceramics, 
leather, wood, metal. 
Handsome desk and 
project accessories — 
desk fountain pens, desk 
balls pens and pencils, 


swivel-funnel-holders, 
plus many new items! 


+t & Miller 404 rourtn. AVE, 






























| COMMENT | 


CONGRATULATIONS on the last 
issue of the JOURNAL. It was very in- 
teresting and well done.—EUGENE 
Finx, Delmar Publishers. 

* * * 

In evaluating the services rendered 
by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, I fear that the contribution 
made by the JoURNAL is very often 
overlooked. This is the only publica- 
tion I know that can keep the pro- 
fessional educator informed of what 
is going on in the entire field of 
vocational education. Not only does 
the JOURNAL do this, but it is attrac- 
tively set up, has excellent regular 
and special features, and articles of 
topical interest. The golden anniver- 
sary issue is a gem.—SAMUEL W. 
CAPLAN, Director, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Temple University. 

* * * 

I look forward with great interest to 
each succeeding number of the maga- 
zine because of the varied format and 
the attractively designed covers. I 
consider the magazine to be highly 
representative of a professional or- 
ganization. — GILBERT G. WEAVER, 
Chairman, AVA Committee on Re- 
search and Publications. 

* * * 

FEBRUARY 1, 1958, marked a his- 
torical occasion in Taiwan when the 
Chinese Vocational Industrial Associ- 
ation was inaugurated. It has a mem- 
bership of more than 200 and prom- 
ises to be the source of guidance and 
drive for future development of in- 
dustrial education in Free China. 

Home economics and agriculture 
groups are making similar efforts and 
it is apparent that in the future they 
will unite to form a general association 
comparable to the AVA. 

Best wishes for continued success 
in your important work.—RoBERT M. 
KNOEBEL, Chief Adviser, Penn State 
Team, Taipei, Taiwan. 





CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


Low Prices. Liberal Discounts to 
Schools & Dealers. 

h \\ BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
rite To-Day. 
~_» FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 
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2 winning texts 
for your home 
economics 
classes— 


ADVENTURING IN 
HOME LIVING, Book 1 


Hatcher and Andrews 


First of an important new series, 
this colorful text is written with 
the teenager in mind, and stress- 
es student-teacher cooperation. 


MANAGEMENT 
FOR BETTER LIVING 


Starr 


Thoroughly tested material is 
contained in this secondary 
school text for both boys and 


girls. 
D. C. HEATH and Company 
Sales Offices: Englewood, New Jersey 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 


Dallas | Home Office: Boston 16 














ORDER HANDSOME 
BINDERS FOR YOUR 
JOURNALS! 


AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please ship me __... binders @ 
$3.00 each. 
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North Carolina’s graceful state capi- 
tol building at Raleigh introduces our 
March salute—to the southeast s lead- 
ing industrial state where products of 
farm, forest and mine are converted 
into finished goods. North Carolina 
now has more than 7,000 active indus- 
trial establishments within its borders. 
We invite you to read all about voca- 
tional education’s major role in the 
development of the “tarheels” bustling 
economy, pages 7-17. Special mes- 
sage from Governor Luther H. Hodges, 
page 8. 


Next month, we salute Rhode Island; 
in May, the state of Florida. 





AVA Officers 
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Virginia Department of Education 


Past President—Eva W. Scully 
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Vice Presidents 


Agriculture—Carl M. Humphrey 
Missouri Department of Education 


Business—Margaret Andrews 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Schools 


Distributive—Roy Fairbrother 
Wisconsin Dept., Voc'l and Adult Educ. 


Home Economics—Dorothy S. Lawson 
New York State Education Dept. 
Industrial Arts—William R. Mason 
Cleveland Board of Education 


Trade and Industrial—Samuel L. Fick 
California Department of Education 





The American Vocational Journal is pub- 
lished monthly, September to May, inclusive, 
by the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
q™ Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents copyright by AVA. 
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the friendly state for 


SUMMER SESSION 


f Sthdgond Fen 


~ OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


1958 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Programs 





HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Workshop — Teaching Foods with Emphasis on 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL EDUCATION Management —June 23 through July 3. Visit- 
ing Specialist—Dr. Hazel Huston Price 

Two four-week terms—June 23 through July 18. through August 1. Home- 
July 21 through August 15. Basic making Education in the Community High 
advanced seminars. Evaluation of Trade experi School. Current Methods in Teaching Home- 
ence, based upon examination, applicable making. Using the Problem Solving Method 
toward baccalaureate degree in Trade and in Homemaking Education. Studies in Home 
Industrial Education Economics Education 


Classes —June 23 
courses and 








In addition, many professional education, as 
Three two-week workshops—June 23 through well as, home economics courses. 
July 3. Materials of Instruction in C ym 
Automotive Rnstrns tion (Ford and € hrys lec Graduate pepe ae ee nat 
products). Materials of Electronic Technc ferences to mect the needs of the individual. 


Instruction. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Eight-week term--June 23 through August 15. 


For early receipt of catalogs and detailed 
information write directly to Industrial 
Education Department, Room D8. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Includes both technical and professional 

courses at the graduate and undergraduate Corvallis, Oregon 
levels. Special descriptive leaflet and summer Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
bulletin on request 


BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Now Available! FREE! 
a [NEW] ALVIN @ 


EADY REFERENCE 
CHART WITH 


DECIMAL TABLE 


If you buy or specify drafting 
materials and drawing _instru- 
ments, write for this handy Ready 
Reference Chart with convenient decimal table. 





Here’s a fully 
illustrated Reference Chart showing the complete Alvin line. 
Makes a handy buying reference for mechanical and ar- 


chitectural drawing teachers. Can be tacked on a wall for 

students’ reference. For your free copy write to Alvin Today! 
Special Educational Discounts To All Schools and Industrial Arts 
Instructors—Free Achievement Awards on Orders Exceeding $75 





HERE’S A FEW OF OUR STUDENT SPECIALS 
eS | Scholastic 
ass 
: | 


Drawing Set ee 
Scale 
No. 210-Retail $.90 


| 
No. 912 Retail $8.00 Me 
| Ne DBT ekenen $190 
| 
| 
| 
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Star Pencils 
No. 5054 Retail $.90 doz. 





“1” Square 


No. P-15-Retail $2.00 














Applause 


—to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Head of the Department 
of Business and Vocational Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who received the fifth annual John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Education at the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association meeting, Detroit, 
December 28. In addition to a citation, the award in- 
cludes a gift of $500 from the Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill. 

Dr. Forkner was honored, among other things, for 
his unselfish devotion in serving the cause of business 
education, for his role in founding the Future Business 
Leaders of America, for developing an outstanding grad- 
uate study program in business education, and for his 
extensive professional writings. 

* * * 

—to George E. Wallace, Virginia’s Assistant State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, for completing 
the development of related instructional materials for 
training telephone operators in cooperation with the 


ginia. 

Last spring John Schneider conducted a successful trial 
of the textbook in draft form with diversified occupa- 
tions students at John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
Completed and published last June, the new material 
consists of three binders: Operators’ Work Manual, Unit 
Tests, and Answer Key. 

* * * 

—to the Statler Foundation for announcing that Ellsworth 
Milton Statler Education Awards will be granted to five 
more schools this year, bringing to ten the number of 
these $1,000 grants now in effect. 

Two of the new awards will go to the Anna Burdick 
Vocational School, Washington, D. C., and the David 
Hale Fanning Trade High School for Girls of Worcester, 
Mass., for training in housekeeping and/or front office. 

The Des Moines Technical High School, Des Moines, 
Ia., and the Central Dauphin High School, Harrisburg, 
Penna., will have awards for food training and the Isaac 
Delgado Central Trade School, New Orleans, La., re- 
ceives one for maintenance. 

These five schools were picked for the award through 
the cooperation and recommendation of the Education 
Committee of the American Hotel Association. 
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Latest Word 


from WASHINGTON 


® SALUTE TO NORTH CAROLINA. This month, the JOURNAL salutes North Carolina. In 
checking, we find the people of the famous "tarheel" state can claim credit for a long 
list of historic firsts. Among other things, their population ranks among the top in 
the nation in percentage of native-born; Roanoke Island is the birthplace of Virginia 
Dare—the first English child born in America; the University of North Carolina, 
chartered in 1789 and opened in 1795 is one of the oldest state universities in 
America. And, of course, everyone knows that, in 1903, the Wright brothers success- 
fully completed man's first flight into the air at Kitty Hawk. 

Leading the nation in the production of cigarettes, North Carolina also ranks at 
or near the top in the manufacture of cotton textiles and in the value of 
agricultural products. 

We are proud to salute this forward-moving state! 








> NOW IS THE TIME. Education has almost replaced the weather as our chief topic of 
conversation. This is not an exaggeration. A brief glance at any newspaper, maga- 
zine or TV program these days will convince you that virtually everybody is in the 
public school act as far as comment, analysis, and advice is concerned. In the 
Congress of the United States more than 50 educational bills have already been 
introduced. Still others are in the process of development. 

All vocational and practical arts personnel will want to keep up with legis- 
lative and other important education developments. Here's how it can be done! 

Join the AVA and receive and read the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Let's take advantage of this golden opportunity to strengthen our own forces. 
Now—as never before—we need an active, informed, united membership to draw the 
attention of the public to the achievements, the purposes, the importance, and the 
needs of vocational and practical arts education. 

For the most effective job, we need 100 per cent AVA membership in all phases 
of the program. We can reach this goal—we could reach it this year—if every 
single AVA member would sign up just one more! Why not take time out today to 
convince a colleague that membership in the AVA offers rich rewards in return for a 
small investment? If you will, you may be sure the entire Association will benefit. 
Now is the time, AVA members, to support and work for your professional organization. 
Let's make the 53rd year the biggest—in membership, in professional progress, and in 
contributions to the further development of vocational and practical arts education! 




















® LEGISLATION. As of this date no measures have been presented to Congress—as 
promised by President Eisenhower in his budget message—to repeal vocational educa- 
tion acts. A few days ago A. E. Robinson, State Director of Vocational Education in 
Louisiana, and your Executive Secretary appeared before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the House Government Operations Committee and presented 
testimony in opposition to the implementation of the recommendations of The Joint 
Federal=-State Action Committee. This Joint Committee, as previously reported, has 
recommended the elimination of federal funds for vocational education. President 
Eisenhower's promise to send to Congress measures to repeal vocational education acts 
was based on the proposal of The Joint Committee. 

You may secure a copy of the Progress Report No. 1 of The Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee by requesting it from one of your members of National Congress. 
This report is now in print. 

Hearings before House and Senate Committees are now being held on the numerous 
education measures that have been introduced in Congress. One of the measures, 
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(S.5187) which was introduced in the U.S. Senate by the Honorable Lister Hill of 
Alabama and 26 other prominent Senators and in the House by Representative Carl 
Elliott (H.R. 10381), carries the title that authorizes $20 million annually for 

















area vocational education programs. State vocational directors in attendance at a + Seen 


Washington conference in February were pleased to learn that the Hill=-Elliott 
"omnibus defense education measure" proposes to make available to states additional 
funds for vocational education. This makes it possible for vocational educators and 
friends of the program to present their case for vocational education before appro- 
priate House and Senate Committees. Some witnesses have already presented strong 
arguments in favor of increasing federal funds for vocational education. 

On March 10 and 11 several outstanding vocational leaders, representing every 
region of the nation, will appear before the House and Senate Committees that are 
conducting hearings on education measures. They will urge approval of legislation 
authorizing additional federal funds for vocational education. 

Many now believe that if any education measure is approved at this session of 
National Congress, it will include authorization of additional federal funds for 
vocational education. 

Only a few week's ago Russia's Khrushchev said to an American newspaper publisher: 

"We declare war upon you in the peaceful field of trade. We declare a war we 
will win over the United States. The threat to the United States is not the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful production. We 
are relentless in this, and it will prove the superiority of our system." 

In the years ahead vocational education will be of increasing importance. We 
are now engaged in an all-out economic war with Russia. Our hope to win such a war 
depends in large measure on our efficiency in the production and distribution of 
goods and services. An adequate vocational training program is essential if we are 
to continue our leadership in producing and distributing goods and services. 

Any action that would cripple or lower the effectiveness of vocational education 
in this country would result in aiding the Soviets in their efforts to capture and 
dominate the markets of the world. The security and well-being of the United States #) 
is tied inseparably to the productivity of its people. Expanding and improving 
vocational education is a must. 


Bm THE CONVENTION. Attendance at the next AVA convention (Buffalo—August 11-15) is 
more important than ever before! The program this year will deal with the new 
problems and challenges that face us as a result of automation, the crucial need for 
technicians, the step-up of competition in the markets of the world, and the new 
training programs and research demanded by our era of satellites and missiles. 

Regardless of other activities that are on your list of professional pursuits for 
the summer, convention attendance should come first. We urge you to be present—and 
we assure you of a program that will be of great value to you as you enter a new year 
of service in training for useful employment and work more and more in-school boys 
and girls and out-of-school youth and adults. 


























® PROGRAM OF WORK. The American Vocational Association's Program of Work is 
included in full on page 30 of this issue. We hope it will be read carefully by all 
AVA members and integrated with the programs of state affiliated associations. At 
AVA headquarters we make every effort to see to it that the program of work is ful- 
filled in detail annually. But we need the interest, cooperation and support of 
every AVA member and every group within the organization to achieve effective results. 





® THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Official tabulation of votes cast in the second presi- 
dential election by ballot will be made March 15—and results announced in the next 
(April) issue of the JOURNAL. We hope to publish at that time’a breakdown of votes 
per state. So far, returns have been coming in heavily and we expect and hope 
membership participation will exceed that of last year. 
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Guest Editors — 


By Dr. Charles F. Carroll 
State Superintendent, Public 
Instruction 


RTH CAROLINA has been one 
of the leading states in the de- 
velopment of vocational edu- 
cation for years. Even before final 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917, the state passed an enabling act 
to receive and use federal funds for 
this purpose. Recognizing effective 
counseling as basic to sound voca- 
tional education, North Carolina be- 
came one of the first states to employ 
a supervisor of guidance services as 
well as one of the first states to estab- 
lish counselor-training programs. 
Long committed to a broad pro- 
gram of equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all, North Carolina, since 
1933, has guaranteed its citizens a 
state-supported minimum program of 
public education, wherein the wealth 
of the entire state is behind the edu- 
cation of all the children. This action 
gives concrete expression to the be- 
lief that educational opportunity 
should not be limited to those in 
wealthier counties or cities but should 
be made available to all. 


As an agricultural state, much em- 
phasis in the past years has been 
placed on the development of out- 
standing programs in agricultural and 
homemaking education. With the oc- 
cupational pattern shifting toward a 
more balanced economy, in which 
more persons are employed in indus- 
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try and commerce, increasing empha- 
sis is being given to the development 
of industrial and distributive educa- 
tion. Throughout the state there is a 
growing recognition that sound voca- 
tional education is more and more 
needed in order to develop the knowl- 
edges and skills necessary for con- 
tinued economic development. 

Vocational education, as part of the 
state’s total educational program, has 
played a vital part in the economic 
and social development of the past. 
As the state moves forward in its 
effort to serve all its citizens, educa- 
tion of such variety and such quality 
must be available to the end that the 
welfare of individuals as well as that 
of the state itself will be developed 
to the fullest extent. In this broad, 
cooperative program of educational 
and industrial expansion, increasing 
emphasis on sound vocational educa- 
tion will, of necessity, be one of the 
main channels through which a 
strong, well-balanced economy is 
achieved and through which a vigor- 
ous, determined, and happy citizenry 
is built. 


By Dr. J. Warren Smith 
State Director, Vocational 
Education 

ORTY YEARS AGO federally-aided 
Ff vocational education programs 

began in this nation with nearly 
100 per cent of all of the states, in- 
cluding North Carolina, meeting the 
conditions of the Act. 

It would be difficult to pinpoint 
specifically all of the contributions of 
vocational education to the general 
welfare and economy of this country. 
It is believed, however, that the pro- 
grams of vocational instruction as a 
phase of public education, together 
with the influences of the programs of 
the land-grant colleges, are major in- 
fluences which make it possible for 
the citizens of this country to enjoy 
today a higher standard of living than 
that of any other nation. When the 
long-time history of education is writ- 
ten for America, the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 will be named as among 
the very important influences on sec- 
ondary education. 

During the first couple of years, 
the vocational education program in 
North Carolina consisted of a few 
programs of vocational agriculture in 
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the high schools and a small number 
of evening extension programs in in- 
dustry, which were operated at an 
annual cost of a few thousand dollars. 
The program has grown steadily from 
its inception to reach a total enroll- 
ment during 1956-57 of 117,518 and 
a cost of $6,224,713.00 annually. 

The three main groups providing 
gainful employment to workers in 
North Carolina are agricultur~, indus- 
try, and distribution. For rank by 
numbers employed they are listed 
above, but for earned income for 
workers the ranking is industry, dis- 
tribution, and agriculture. 


NORTH CAROLINA has operated 
throughout its history of vocational 
education a tremendous program in 
vocational agriculture and a strong 
program in vocational home econom- 
ics. At the present time, more money 
is being spent for agriculture than for 
any other service; however, the em- 
phasis is shifting rapidly to greater 
emphasis on technical training for the 
skilled occupations and distribution. 
This shift of emphasis is a logical one 
following rapid changes in employ- 
ment and types of skills required. For 
agriculture, the opportunities for new 
workers are waning, while the demand 
for workers is greater and the level of 
skills higher for industry. 

The state has recognized the need 
for a new procedure to meet the needs 
for highly skilled industrial workers 
and a provision to make training 
other than agriculture available to 
rural boys. The General Assembly 
has appropriated money to initiate a 
program of area vocational schools. 
The State Board of Education has 
labeled these schools as Industrial 
Education Centers. 

















By Governor Luther H. Hodges 


ORTH CAROLINA Is a remarkable state, rich in his- 

| \ tory and accomplishments; yet still uncrowded— 

with plenty of elbow room for future expansion. 

Isolated, more or less, from the congested industrial 

centers of our nation, it has ready accessibility to the 
greatest markets in America. 

We have the largest farm population in the United 
States. Almost one-third of our people live and make 
their homes in the country; one-third live in the coun- 
try, but work primarily in urban industry or business; 
and the other third live and work in urban areas. This 
interesting, enjoyable balance of population distribution 
has many advantages. 

North Carolina is widely known for its sound and 
progressive government which has served our citizens 
well during the past half century. Through strong execu- 
tive leadership and outstanding patriotic service of the 
membership of our General Assembly, our state govern- 
ment has kept step with the times and the needs of the 
people. We have been described as a conservative, pro- 
gressive state operating squarely in the middle of the fiscal 
road. A balanced budget is, of course, the cornerstone 
of our fiscal policy. 

Since the turn of the century we have not hesitated to 
invest in schools, roads, port terminals, health centers, 
hospitals, and institutions of higher learning. We have 
not forgotten the unfortunate and handicapped in all the 
rush of material progress. In short, we sincerely believe 
that we have human, as well as material assets, which 
are entirely worthy of conservation and development. 


NORTH CAROLINA believes in public education and 
supports a statewide system of public schools with an 
enrollment of more than one million children and 37,000 
teachers and other professional personnel. State appro- 
priations for the operation of these schools amount to 
more than $160 million a year. Last year more than 
2,000 new classrooms were constructed in 78 of our 
100 counties. 

Vocational education plays an important part in the 
development of skilled workers for agriculture, industry, 
distribution, and in the education of future homemakers. 
Annually, around 120,000 persons are enrolled in our 
vocational courses. Growing interest in industrial devel- 





Agriculture is basic in North Carolina. Almost a billion 
dollar industry, it is a primary source of income for the 


large farm population. Agriculture produces food for 
marketing and processing; also, raw materials for industry. 


MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS ARE AN AS- 
SET: U. S. 1 shown 
by-passing mid-south 
resorts is part of 
70,000 miles of high- 
way, largest state 
maintained system in 
the nation. North 
Carolina has one of 
the nation’s largest 
trucking networks. 





The North Caro- 
lina Vocational 
Textile School 
serves one of the 
major industries 
in the state—the 
manufacture of 
cotton textiles. 





opment has led to the establishment of new centers for 
practical training in industrial skills. 

There is a great future for North Carolina and its 
people. We now lead the nation in the manufacture of 
textiles, tobacco products, household furniture, and in 
the production of flue-cured tobacco. Our economy is 
expanding and diversifying at a rapid rate. 

You will always find a warm welcome in progressive 
North Carolina. 
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— Variety Land — From Mountains to Sea 


North Carolina is the southeast’s lead- 
ing industrial state, converting products 
of farm, forest, and mine into finished 
goods. There are more than 7,000 
active industrial establishments from 
the mountains of the State to the sea. 


Western Electric manufactures commu- 
nication devices in one of the North 
Carolina plants. Vocational programs 
supply well trained workers annually. 
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The Ecusta paper and cellophane plant of Olin Matheson Chemical Corporation 
near the Great Smokies, is symbolic of industry in modern North Carolina. 


Advanced auditorium developed in the School of Design, 
North Carolina State College, is shown in this parabolic 
arch structure on the famous State Fairground in Raleigh. 


es 


VARIETY VACATION LAND: 
More than 10,000 people visit 
N. C. vacation lands each year. 
L., Site of the Wright brothers’ 
first airplane flight, Kill Devil 
Hill, on the North Carolina coast. 


Modern science is featured. This 
is the first nuclear reactor built 
on a college campus—at North 
Carolina State College, one of 
the points in Research Triangle. 














Classroom Instruction 








North Carolina’s program of vocational agricultural education has 
operated efficiently since Smith-Hughes appropriations first inspired 
its development in 1917. Briefed here for ready reference are recent 
statistics that tell the story of the program today. 








VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
PROVIDES 
Group Instruction in classes 
Individual Instruction On-The-Farm 
Training in— 
Soil and Water Management 
Crop Production & Marketing 
Livestock Production & Marketing 
Poultry Production & Marketing 
Farm Mechanics 
Keeping & Using Farm Records & 
Accounts 
Managing the Farm Business 
Better Rural Citizenship & Leader- 
ship 


THE FOUR GROUPS SERVED 


High School Students: 1956-57 
Enrollment—32,665 

Young Out-Of-School Farmers: 
1956-57 Enrollment—6583 

Adult Farmers: 1956-57 
Enrollment—8786 

GI Farm Training Students: 
1956-57 Enrollment—2533 


THE PEOPLE * 


Y4 Urban 
¥Y4 Rural Non-Farm 
1B Rural Farm 


Individual On-Farm Instruction for High School Students 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SERVES 50,567 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE’S 
AIM 


To provide training for those now 
engaged in farming and those prepar- 
ing to enter farming 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


587 Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ments 
633 Vocational Agriculture Teachers “P ' 
9 Vocational Agriculture Super- 
visors 
1 FFA Executive Secretary 


SOURCES OF FARM INCOME 


6.1 per cent Dairy Products 
4.3 per cent Hogs 

4.9 per cent Eggs 

4.6 per cent Broilers 

3.9 per cent Other Livestock 
57.1 per cent Tobacco 

6.3 per cent Cotton and Cotton 

Seed 

2.8 Peanuts 

7.9 per cent Other Crops 
2.1 per cent Forest Products 





USE OF CROPLAND 


13 per cent Truck and Other Crops 
34 per cent Corn 
10 per cent Tobacco 
8 per cent Cotton 
3 per cent Peanuts 
14 per cent Small Grains 
13 per cent Hay Crops 
5 per cent Soybeans 


* 1950 Census 
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Clarence Chappell—Star Farmer 


NorRTH CAROLINA youth with 

an unusually diversified crop 

and livestock program was 
named Star Farmer of America during 
the 30th National FFA Convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., last October. 

He was Clarence C. Chappell, Jr., 
of Route 1, Belvidere, Perquimans 
County, whose farming operations 
were found top quality in every de- 
tail by a board of judges. He received 
the award in Kansas City’s Municipal 
Auditorium while an audience of 
12,000 applauded warmly. 

In reaching the FFA’s pinnacle 
of achievement, young Chappell, 
whose net worth after seven years of 
FFA and _ vocational agricultural 
courses, amounts to $71,961.39, was 
awarded $1,000 in cash in recognition 
of his work. 


He also was presented a $125 
award as a recipient of the coveted 
American Farmers Degree, top desig- 
nation among individual honors in 
FFA organization. 


A TALENTED farm youth with a 
flair for long-range planning, young 
Chappell has become firmly estab- 
lished as a successful farmer through 
a continuation of the farming pro- 
gram started when he first entered 
vocational agriculture and joined the 
FFA. 


His farming record, summarized 
in a bulky 16-page report, reflects a 
keen sense of resourcefulness, diver- 
sification of his crop and livestock 
enterprises, adoption of modern agri- 
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cultural methods, broad-range mar- 
keting procedures, and initiative in 
exploring and developing new sources 
of income from his farm and farm 
products. 

He was one of the few FFA mem- 
bers who sold his livestock on an 
international scale. In addition to 
selling high quality swine breeding 
stock in 16 states, he has marketed 
his products in eight other countries. 

While attending the National 
FFA Convention in the fall of 1951, 
young Chappell recieved the inspira- 
tion which swept him on to the suc- 
cessful career that followed. 

Observing the nation’s top FFA 
members in action at the Convention 
and listening to reports of their 
achievements, Clarence was chall- 
enged to set up for himself three 
principal objectives: become a State 
and national officer in the FFA; 
meet requirements for the American 
Farmer Degree and go all out to win 
the “Star Farmer of America” Award 
in 1957; and become successfully 
established in the business of farming. 

Since then, he has been a state 
officer, and he has set up a successful 
farming program, but he sacrificed 
his chance to run for national office 
in order to have a better entry for the 
“Star Farmer” Award last year. 

He, therefore, has attained his 
major goals. 


Working hard and keeping his 
goals in sight, he has realized his 
ambitions and set a striking example 
for others to follow. 


Clarence Chap- 
pell, Jr., Belvi- 
dere, N. C., has 
steadily advanced 
his swine program 
since becoming a 
student of voca- 
tional agriculture 
in 1950. In 1952 
he had the world’s 
heaviest ton litter 
for all breeds. 





Clarence Chappell, Jr., Star Farmer of 
America, and his wife, Annie Lou, ad- 
mire Star Farmer certificate presented 
to him at the National FFA Convention. 


Demonstrating his resourcefulness, 
Chappell has developed a farming 
and marketing program which, if 
followed, would spell a new wave of 
prosperity among the farmers of 
North Carolina and would bring about 
a diversity of agricultural enterprises 
that has depended, in large measure, 
upon cotton and tobacco alone for 
economic sustenance. 

His farming program last year in- 
cluded 5 acres of soybeans, 125 acres 
of corn, four acres of peanuts, 50 
acres of small grain, 73 head of 
dairy cattle, 40 feeder calves, eight 
acres of sweet potatoes, 11 head of 
beef cattle, 22 brood sows, 150 feeder 
hogs, and 150 acres of pasture. His 
current investment in livestock is 
$24,200.00. 

In addition to his farm income, 
Chappell has earned a total of 
$6,373.25 including $4,803.25 in 
fair premiums from five states where 
he has exhibited crops and animals. 

His total income during high school 
and the following three years amount- 
ed to a grand total of $54,048.13. 

Commenting on his achievements 
and future work, Chappell stated: 

“Since farming has been so re- 
warding and challenging to me during 
the past seven years, I definitely 
decided to make it my life’s work.” 
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HOMEMAKING 
SERVES 51,783 


HE HOMEMAKING EDUCATION program in North 

Carolina is concerned with all aspects of family liv- 

ing. Special emphasis is <irected to the develop- 
ment of the youth, the acquiring of homemaking skills 
and the understanding of the importance of good family 
relationships as the basis of satisfying living. 

Vocational teachers employed last year to work for 
periods of ten or eleven months totalled 561. Enrolled 
in their day school programs were 42,556 students; in 
the adult program, 9,277. Integrated in the program are 
the activities of the Future Homemakers of America and 
New Homemakers of America Organizations with 616 
active chapters and membership of 26,959. 


Leasing the FFA Camp for 2-3 weeks annually enables 
some 750 girls and their advisers to enjoy a camping 
experience that combines recreation, crafts and leader- 
ship training not only for the girls but for some 10-12 
prospective teachers who will be seniors in the teacher 
training institutions the following year. Profits accruing 
over a period of years are used for a camp for home- 
making students, their parents and other interested adults. 


Women in North Carolina are increasingly assuming 
the dual responsibility of homemaking and wage earn- 
ing. To help them acquire more housekeeping skill, 
greater efficiency, and additional insight into consumer 
and family problems, the homemaking teachers are re- 
sponsive to their needs and interests by offering courses 
in each school community. The program varies from 
school to school depending upon needs and interests. 
In general, clothing, hat making, consumer education, 
drapery, slip covering and upholstering, home and yard 
beautification, care and use of new home equipment, 
home nursing, first aid, child care and development, 
quick meal preparation, family entertainment, crafts, and 
flower arrangements interests the adults. 

The North Carolina Board of Farm Organizations and 
Agencies, whose personnel work with rural people, are 
cooperating at state, district and county levels to assist 
farm people in increasing the per capita income, improv- 
ing community living and finding more dignity and con- 
tentment in country living. 


WITH SUCH A broad program it is not possible for the 
eight supervisors to work with every teacher individually, 
therefore, much supervision is provided through county 
meetings, workshops and state conferences, in addition 
to school visits. Problems involving group action are 
usually developed cooperatively with teachers through 
committee work and channeled to the individuals through 
their representatives. Typical illustrations of such activi- 
ties are the conference planning committee, curriculum 
study committee and camp committe. Whenever there 
is direct relationship between a state activity and the 
teacher training institution, representatives from the 
latter become committee members. East Carolina Col- 
lege in Greenville, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro, and North Carolina Col- 
lege are approved for homemaking teacher education. 
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GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES 


Students receive individual counseling. 


COUNSELING AIDS... 
Career Days and College Days 
Community Surveys 
Plant Tours 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Follow-up Studies 


Students study themselves: in courses on 
personal analysis and future planning. 


- -- AND SOURCES 
Vocational Teachers 
College Personnel 
Industrial Personnel 
U. S. Employment Agency 
Child Guidance Clubs 
N. C. Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation 


Students explore the world of work in 
vocational classes—in special courses in 
occupations offered by N. C. Schools. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA ... 
Vocational guidance is recognized as 
an important contribution to the fu- 
ture security and well-being of high 
school youth. 


Teachers relate subjects to careers. 


Industrial leaders cooperate with schools 
in providing vocational guidance—by 
sponsoring a career opportunities tele- 
vision series in which businessmen «ind 
students discuss opportunities, charac- 
teristics of various occupational fields. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION HIGHLIGHTS 


One of the three classrooms recently 
equipped in the three Mecklenburg 
County consolidated high schools. At 
l., student-trainee gives demonstration 
from a poster. Below, trainees check 
display unit in their modern classroom. 










Club of North Carolina has es- 

tablished an Awards Program 
which is a challenge to all local clubs 
rather than to one or two clubs with 
the most aggressive leadership. The 
new program is based on a set of ob- 
jective standards against which all 
clubs are rated. 

Under the old awards plan all but 
one club had to lose, no matter what 
the achievements. Only a few clubs 
with the best chance of winning were 
in keen competition. 

Every effort has been made to for- 
mulate rating standards that measure 
the value of the club to its members 
and achievements of its members. 
Points awarded for club activities are 
based on such things as the number 
and type of club meetings; commu- 
nity, school, and club projects; con- 
ducting a follow-up survey; the kind 


Tei DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





of publicity secured, including con- 
tributions to the state and national 
publications; participation in district 
and state distributive education con- 
tests; attendance at district and state 
meetings; establishment of a club’s 


advisory council of businessmen; 
training of club officers; regularity of 
school attendance; scholarship in all 
subjects; and the physical appear- 
ance of distributive education club 
and classroom. The size of the club 
and its location in a rural or city high 
school does not affect its chances for 
success in the Awards Program. It 
is hoped that this type of program 
will be a challenge to all clubs to 


This picture was 
taken the year East 
Mecklenburg High 
School won the 
Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation Award 
for the most out- 
standing club in 
the state. 

Seated, Jimmy 
Morton, President, 
DE Club, East 
Mecklenburg; Mrs. 
Rose Jennings, DE 
Coordinator, East 
Mecklenburg. 
Standing, M. W. 
Crosland, Manager, 
Sears-Roebuck; 
Dorothy T. Boone, 
DE Director, 
Charlotte & 
Mecklenburg County 
Schools; D. K. 
Pittman, Principal. 













greater achievement since all of them 
who work long enough and hard 
enough can win an award. 

The club awards, which are attrac- 
tive plaques indicating rating as 
a one-star, two-star, or three-star 
club, will be presented at the banquet 
of the state convention. The plaques 
and the banquet are given by courtesy 
of the Sears Foundation. Represent- 
atives of Sears Foundation also par- 
ticipated in planning the program. 


MORE DEMANDS are being re- 
ceived for courses designed for top 
management and owners. These are 
specialized courses for persons in the 
same fields or for Administrative 
Management Courses jointly spon- 
sored by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Some courses, held all day 
for five consecutive days, are repeated 
with different topics for three or four 
years. Others are offered for a two- 
day period. Some are offered jointly 
by distributive education and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, to instruc- 
tors, businessmen, trade association 
people, professors and distributive 
education staff members serving as in- 
structors. Specialized Management 
Courses have been offered for Whole- 
salers, Furniture Dealers, Dealers in 
Heating and Air Conditioning, Trade 
Association Executives, Food Deal- 
ers, Hotel, Motel, and Restaurant 
Managers, etc. 

For the organization of Adminis- 
trative Management Courses, local 
Advisory Committees have done a 
great part of the planning, organizing 
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PROGRESS 


and promotion. No set course has 
been offered but rather leading busi- 
nessmen have selected topics covering 
management methods and principles 
and suggested instructors. In every 
case enrollment has reached or ex- 
ceeded the maximum quota set. Eval- 
uations of courses by those enrolled 
show their great practical value and 
stimulation. 


EACH YEAR local distributive edu- 
cation clubs undertake a follow-up 
study of former distributive education 
trainees who have been graduated a 
few years earlier. A preliminary tab- 
ulation of the first twelve schools re- 
porting a follow-up study of trainees 
leaving high school in 1954 shows 81 
per cent of those in the labor market 
are still engaged in the same or occu- 
pations similar to those in which they 
were trained. Normally 60 to 70 per 
cent of the former trainees throughout 
the state are still engaged in the same 
kind or related distributive occupa- 
tions. 


EACH YEAR more schools are es- 
tablishing specially equipped class- 
rooms for distributive education. One 
of the most attractive of these was 
established in Claremont Central 
High School in Hickory, N. C., in 
1955. The classroom and equipment 
were designed by the distributive edu- 
cation coordinator who has since be- 
come an assistant superintendent of 
schools in another county. 

Complete store units are not rec- 
ommended for distributive education 
classrooms because actual business 
facilities are used in work experience. 
Suitable tables for related studies, 
storage space for the various mate- 
rials individual trainees must use, 
adequate supplies and equipment and 
varied instructional aids and mate- 
rials are considered more important. 
A small display unit or window, a 
counter for demonstrations of various 
kinds and triple mirrors are recom- 
mended as standard equipment. 


A TRAINING PROGRAM < similar 
to the high school cooperative pro- 
gram was established for a farmers 
cooperative organization in Asheville 
by the Distributive Education Service 
last fall. Boys with high school diplo- 
mas and farming backgrounds were 


Bobby Suggs and 
Wayne Craig 
examine a chart 
taken from the 
“hanging” file 
cabinet at Clare- 
mont Central 
High, Hickory. 
This cabinet 
features sliding 
holders for posters 
and charts of 
various sizes. 


selected and hired by the cooperative 
and placed in the managerial training 
school. The schedule includes 15 
hours instruction per week on prin- 
ciples and practices in marketing and 
cooperative store operation. For work 
experience they are rotated among 
37 retail, wholesale, processing and 
freezer locker plants owned by the 
cooperative. 

After the one year program is com- 
pleted, the boys will fill full-time jobs 
with the cooperative and continue in- 
service managerial training. 

James M. Clarke, president of the 
cooperative, is delighted with the pro- 
gram and believes it will definitely 
help his organization better serve the 
farmers of this area in marketing 
their products—thus raising their 
standard of living. 

A short course in marketing is be- 
ing given for managers of the 37 out- 
lets of the farmers’ cooperative or- 
ganization. 

DISTRIBUTIVE education personnel 
in North Carolina are gratified to find 
that each year they are dealing with 
more store managers, officers in trade 
associations, and owners of businesses 
who were formerly distributive educa- 
tion students in cooperative part- 





time programs. Recently one of the 
training specialists organizing adult 
classes in distributive education noted 
that the president of the merchants 
association had an unusual under- 
standing of and interest in the pro- 
gram. He was not greatly surprised 
when this man was found to be a 
former distributive education student. 
In another case at a meeting of school 
officials and business leaders in a 
small community discussing the es- 
tablishment of a cooperative program 
in distributive education in the 
school, two managers of stores inter- 
ested in the program stated that they 
were former distributive education 
students in other communities in the 
state. In another instance, when the 
local coordinator and the state super- 
visor of distributive education were 
meeting with a group of business lead- 
ers to plan an administrative man- 
agement program, the chairman of 
the committee, owner of a jewelry 
store and last year’s selection by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
“Man of the Year,” explained that 
he was a former DE student-trainee. 
Another former trainee is manager of 
one of the largest department stores 
in the state. 


Some 33 managers of Farmers Federation Cooperative stores in Western North 
Carolina, are shown here in Asheville attending a sales training course offered 


by distributive education—Carl Whitehurst, 





local supervisor, is conducting it. 
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Preparing to be Electronics Workers. 
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Learning to be Practical Nurses. 
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NEW AREA SCHOOLS 


\RADE AND INDUSTRIAL education is an integral part 

of the total program of public school education in 

North Carolina. Local school administrative units 
of this state are responsible for the promotion and oper- 
ation of training of this type, both for high school stu- 
dents and adults. 

Accelerating changes confront trade and industrial edu- 
cation throughout the state. Modifications in existing 
courses and new offerings to meet technological changes 
in industry are being introduced to meet more adequately 
the needs of today’s industry. 

The need for expansion of this program is becoming 
more widely recognized by both industry and the public 
schools. The rapid industrialization of the state within 
recent years demands many more skilled workers. Of 
the four and a quarter million people who reside within 
the state, over 710,000 are employed in trade and indus- 
trial pursuits. During the past fiscal year 163 new in- 
dustries have been established. 


TO HELP SUPPLY trained workers needed by industry, 
many school shops and classrooms have been utilized 
both during the day and at night. Additional shop space 
and equipment are needed to meet current and future 
needs. Action to alleviate these shortages is being taken 
by state and local schools. Plans are being formulated to 
provide additional area vocational-technical schools. 
Funds in the amount of $500,000 were provided by the 
last legislature to purchase equipment for the beginning 
of an area school program during the 1957-1959 bien- 
nium. Future plans include the establishment of several 
such schools. 


During the past few years special attention has been 
given to the development of preparatory programs for 
adults. The effectiveness of training on this level, as 
measured by enrollment and placement of students, 
would seem to indicate that interest in trade and tech- 
nical training is rapidly shifting from the high school to 
the post-high school level. During the past year the 
enrollment in preparatory programs for adults increased 
75 per cent over the preceding year. The placement 
record shows 81 per cent of all adults who were formerly 
enrolled for 30 days or longer are presently employed in 
jobs for which they were trained. Accurate records of 
placements have proven to be a reliable factor for evalu- 
ation of the program’s effectiveness. 

The number of women enrolled in preparatory classes 
last year increased 98 per cent over the previous year’s 
total. This certainly indicates that the number of North 
Carolina women employed by industry is increasing 
rapidly. 

High school day trade classes representing 18 occupa- 
tional areas were conducted last year in 40 local school 
administrative units. Diversified occupations programs, 
in which students enrolled for training in 85 occupations, 
were conducted in 35 schools. 

Day trade classes for adults were conducted in 21 
centers. Persons from any section of the state are eligible 


to apply for admittance to classes offered at any one of 
these centers. 
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Evening extension and apprentice classes were held 
regularly in 22 centers, with classes held at intervals in 
eight additional centers. 


Supervisory training was conducted on an itinerant 
basis for industrial personnel throughout the state. The 
number of requests for this type of training is mounting 
rapidly and additional instructors are being employed. 


In recent years employment figures show decided 
trends in greater totals in the highly skilled trades and 
technical occupations. Major needs at present include 
training workers for the increasing number of plants 
manufacturing metal, electronic, and textile products. 


To meet these increasing and changing needs for train- 
ing, school officials are seeking the help of advisory craft 
committees on such problems as course content and selec- 
tion of equipment. Advisory committees aid in establish- 
ing and conducting all types of industrial training. 





Machine Shop Practice for Adults. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS HAS STATE ADVISORY GROUP 


ORTH CAROLINA has approximately 200 industrial 
N arts teachers—of this number about 130 are 
white. A recent survey shows that the state’s 

public schools would employ about 125 additional 
teachers if they were available. It is estimated that in 
the next ten years more than 400 industrial arts teachers 
will be needed in North Carolina. Three state colleges 
currently train industrial arts teachers, but with the com- 
petition from industry, these institutions have not been 
able to meet the demand. A fourth state college is de- 
veloping facilities for an industrial arts teacher education 
program. This should help to ease the teacher shortage. 


About 75 per cent of the industrial arts programs in 
North Carolina are of the general shop organization. The 
areas in these programs consist of drawing, general 
woods, general metals and electricity. Some programs 
also provide facilities in ceramics, leather, plastics and 
graphic arts. 


North Carolina does not have a state supervisor of 
industrial arts, but about four years ago the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction appointed a 21-member 
State Advisory Committee on Industrial Arts. This com- 
mittee consists of four school administrators, three repre- 
sentatives from the three state colleges training industrial 
arts teachers, public school teachers and representatives 
of the State Department of Education. Various sub- 
committees are engaged in such activities as providing a 
bulletin on School Shop Planning and Equipment Selec- 
tion, Textbook Selection, Curriculum Problems and State 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 

North Carolina has an active industrial arts association 
which sponsors two state meetings a year—a one-day 
conference in the fall and the State Project Fair, a two- 
day spring meeting that attracts appreximately 500 en- 
tries. North Carolina has had numerous winners in the 
national Ford Industrial Arts Awards program in the last 


four years, among which were outstanding achievement 
awards. 
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Industrial arts in North Carolina: About 75 per cent of the 
programs are of general shop organization. A 21-member 
state advisory committee develops and produces materials 
as it studies and guides the progress of the program. 


We Salute North Carolina’s 
Graham A. Barden 


FEW members of Congress have had 
as much influence on legislation and 
@ appropriations for vocational education 
'41 as the Honorable Graham A. Barden, 
fs} Congressman from North Carolina. 
Since 1943 Mr. Barden has served 
almost continuously as Chairman of 
the very important Education and 
_Labor Committee. During all this time 
_he has championed the cause of voca- 
tional education for the nation. As we 
salute, this month, his native state, we salute, too, Mr. 
Barden, co-author of the George-Barden Act, distin- 
guished contributor to the further development of voca- 
tional education in the United States. 
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58 AVA CONVENTION 
PLANS-— 











AVA members and friends: Buffalo, your convention program chairmen, and many 
special committees already have plans well formulated for the 52nd annual vocational 
meeting, August 11-15! Be sure to plan to attend—use the hotel reservation blank, inside 
back cover. And do arrive in time for the Tuesday evening special—a buffet dinner and 
trip to Niagara Falls, for everybody—with take-off at 4:30 p.m.! For divisional program 
details, read through page 22! Let's all go to Buffalo! 








PLANS UNDER WAY for the agri- 
cultural education program include 
special features for the National Vo- 
cational Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation, state supervisors and teacher 
trainers. 


A program for all members of the 
division will start Monday morning, 
August 11, and continue through 
Thursday interspersed with meetings 
for each group. 


The NVATA Executive Committee 
meetings will start on Wednesday, 
August 6, at 8:30 a.m. and continue 
through August 8. 


NVATA members will start with a 
general session at 9:00 a.m., Satur- 
day, August 9, and continue with gen- 
eral sessions, special sessions, regional 
meetings and committee work through 
August 13, interspersed with com- 
bined sessions with supervisors and 
teacher trainers and general sessions 
of the AVA—which will continue 
through Thursday, August 14. 

Breakfast meetings for NVATA, 
supervisors and teacher trainers -are 
being arranged for Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 13. 

Brief business meetings of the agri- 
cultural division of AVA are sched- 
uled for Monday afternoon, August 
11; Thursday afternoon, August 14. 

Programs for the group breakfast 
meetings are being planned by the 
presidents of the three groups in- 
volved. Problems unique to each 


group will be considered. The agenda 
for the business sessions of the com- 
bined groups is being planned by Vice 
President Carl Humphrey. 

Plans for luncheons for the com- 
bined agricultural education group 
are under way, and state supervisors 
will be asked to make reservations for 
all members from each state at special 
functions as in the past. 

An enjoyable tour by courtesy of 
the Sears Foundation will be devel- 
oped. Details are not yet available. 

What is the future in agricultural 
education? What is our responsibility 
in training for allied and related agri- 
cultural occupations? How will agri- 
cultural education be influenced by 
the latest issue of U. S. Policy Bulle- 
tin No. 1? How should our program 
in agricultural education be improved 
to meet the present situation? and 
What shall be our program develop- 
ment to meet the needs in the future? 
—These are topics which will be 
woven into the program. 

All agricultural members attending 
the convention will wish to attend the 
two general sessions of the AVA on 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
from 10:30 to 12:00 noon and the 
AVA buffet dinner and tour to Ni- 
agara Falls late in the afternoon on 
Tuesday. Be sure to bring a birth 
certificate or other credentials for en- 
trance into Canada. Plan also to at- 
tend the Ship’s Program and Dance 
scheduled for Thursday evening. 


Every state association should 
make sure that its official delegates 
attend the House of Delegates. 


AS A RESULT of the fast-moving 
developments in office automation re- 
cently, the business education divi- 
sion is planning a convention program 
that is ultra modern. The Role of 
Business Education in Office Automa- 
tion has been selected as the theme 
according to Program Chairman Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Business 
Education for the Buffalo Public 
Schools. 

To see office automation in action, 
business educators will visit two busi- 
ness Offices. Experts in office auto- 
mation and business systems from the 
two concerns will discuss current au- 
tomation devices as well as trends for 
the future. 

At the office of Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
business educators will be shown the 
large UNIVAC Model 1 in action, as 
well as a card-to-tape converter and 
the Model 120 all-purpose electronic 
computer. The home office of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company (manufac- 
turers of a large variety of building 
materials) will be visited also to see 
modern office equipment and systems 
in action. 

A third session will be devoted to 
a panel discussion as to what business 
educators should do to prepare work- 
ers for the modern business office. 
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DE; HOME ECONOMICS TO HAVE VARIED SESSIONS 


Bookkeeping, stenographic and cleri- 
cal areas will be covered in the dis- 
cussion. 

The National Association of Super- 
visors of Business Education will hold 
a session to discuss current problems. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATORS 
please note—there will be something 
for you at Buffalo! 

James Dorsey, President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education, has 
arranged a challenging meeting for 
that group. All state supervisors will 
want to attend to learn about the lat- 
est trends in distributive education 
and to find out what is happening 
nationally in the program. 

Those of you who are teacher-train- 
ers will have a meeting organized by 
and for distributive education teacher 
educators—the first time such a meet- 
ing has been planned. This will af- 
ford an opportunity to compare notes 
on the latest innovations in teacher 
education. 

Our newest organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers, has planned a 
meeting designed to appeal to every 
teacher-coordinator of DE. This, 
again, is a meeting planned by and 
for DE coordinators. A record turn- 
out is expected. If you are interested 
in strengthening your local program, 
you will not want to miss this! 

A luncheon meeting sponsored by 
friends of DE will offer a pleasant 
surprise. We don’t want to spoil one 
of the highlights of our meeting by 
telling you in advance what to expect. 
But, we can tell you this—all of you 
will be pleased with it, and you will 
say to yourself, What a boost for DE! 
Why wasn’t this done before? (You 
will be the loser if you aren’t present! ) 

Following the luncheon an after- 
noon program will explore pressing 
problems. 

The DE Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee has arranged a program and 
will again report concerning recent 
developments in the field. 

As usual, DECA will occupy a 
prominent part in the convention 
program. 

Keeping your social life in mind, 
the committee has arranged a recep- 
tion for DE personnel Wednesday 
evening. 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMEN, 1958 


Agricultural Education 
R. C. S. Sutliff, New York State 
Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Education 


Business Education 


Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo 


Distributive Education 
Charles W. Steadman, Associate 
Professor of Distributive Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Guidance 


Bruce Shear, Associate Education 
Supervisor, New York State Bureau 
of Guidance 


Home Economics 
Sara Blackwell, Associate 
Professor, Home Economics 
Education, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell 
University 


Industrial Arts 
John Fontana, Professor, Industrial 
Arts Education, State University of 


New York College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 


Trade & Industrial 
C. Thomas Olivo, New York State 
Chief, VocationalgCurriculum and 
Industrial Training Development 


MAJOR EMPHASIS in the home 
economics program will be on com- 
munication’s role in helping the edu- 
cator work toward professional goals. 
Home economists who are aware of 
our participation in the National 
Project on Agricultural Communica- 
tion will recognize the program plan 
as a natural outgrowth of the Gull 
Lake Workshop held in Michigan last 
October. Mary E. Holtman, NPAC’s 
home economics director, and several 
of AVA’s representatives at the 
Workshop are assisting the program 
planning committee. 

To develop better understanding of 
the real meaning of communications 
and the application of communica- 
tions techniques to educational con- 
cerns is a major goal. Films and other 
audio-visual materials, as well as 
speakers and group discussion, will 
provide the means for working to- 
ward this goal. 

The research emphasis that is be- 
coming a traditional part of the home 
economics program will not be neg- 


lected this year. One or more studies 
will be reported that have shown 
promise of leading to improvement of 
teaching. Requests for such reports 
have come as a result of our emphasis 
on research methods during the last 
three years. 

The program will be supplemented 
by meetings of each of the following 
groups of home economists: The Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors, the National Association of 
Teacher Educators and the National 
Association of Vocational Homemak- 
ing Teachers. The presidents of the 
respective groups, under whose direc- 
tion their programs are planned are: 
Ruth Wallace, Mississippi State Su- 
pervisor; Amy Jean Holmblade, 
Teacher Educator, University of 
Minnesota; and Elizabeth Brown, 
Homemaking Teacher, Pittsford Cen- 
tral School, Pittsford, New York. In 
each Association an attempt is made 
to gear the program to the special 
needs of the group. 


An “eye-opener” session on Tues- 
day morning (8:30-10:00) will pro- 
vide the initial opportunity for all 
home economists to meet together in- 
formally and to be introduced to the 
total program. Two or more home 
economics sessions are planned for 
each day. Our formal program will 
close at noon on Thursday so that 
home economists may visit exhibits in 
the afternoon and attend the Ship’s 
program in the evening. 

Special opportunities to participate 
in the business aspects of AVA are 
available to home economists through 
an all-day meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Executive Council on Mon- 
day, the business meeting of the 
home economics division and brief 
business meetings of the three Asso- 
ciations (supervisors, teacher educa- 
tors and homemaking teachers). 


Home economists from other coun- 
tries who plan to attend the Ninth In- 
ternational Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics to be held at the University of 
Maryland in July, are also being in- 
vited to AVA. It is hoped that a few 
of them may join us. 


Members of the program planning 
committee are: June Clarke, Home- 
making Teacher at Royalton-Hartland 
Central School, Middleport, New 
York; Mary Lee Hurt, Teacher Edu- 
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T &I GROUPS TO STUDY SKILLED MANPOWER NEEDS 


cator at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing; Myrna Lapidus, Super- 
visor in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, New York State Education 
Department, Albany; Selma Lippeatt 
of the Home Economics Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington; and Sara Blackwell, 
Teacher Educator of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS built 
into the states’ and national constitu- 
tions certain keystones to safeguard 
those human liberties which are essen- 
tial to a free society. So, too, at the 
AVA Convention in Buffalo, the trade 
and industrial division is building a 
foundation to safeguard the Ameri- 
can heritage by providing for all who 
desire and may profit from it the op- 
portunity to train for, seek employ- 
ment in, and progress in the skilled 
trades and technical occupations. 

The first cornerstone is Outstand- 
ing Research—to be covered in a 
joint meeting on Monday morning, 
August 11, of the NAITE, NCLA, 
NASSTIE and ATEA. Each organi- 
zation will select the most significant 
research in trade, technical or indus- 
trial education and provide for its 
presentation. 

These same organizations will hold 
a second joint meeting, Monday eve- 
ning, with ASTD participating. This 
program will be concerned with /n- 
dustry—Vocational Education Rela- 
tionships, with each organization and 
the Women’s Section participating. 


Separate meetings for NAITE, 
NCLA, NASSTIE and ATEA will be 
held on Sunday evening and/or Mon- 
day afternoon, with luncheon and 
business meetings scheduled in be- 
tween. 

The division meetings which begin 
Tuesday morning and continue 
through Thursday center around 
three facets of Developing the Na- 
tion’s Skilled Manpower. These in- 
clude programs, services and in- 
struction. The first two series will be 
of teacher/administrator interest, and 
the third, most importantly, of value 
to teachers. 

Five different meetings on Pro- 
grams Essential to Developing the 
Nation’s Skilled Manpower will be 
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held on Tuesday morning. New con- 
cepts and evolving developments in 
trade, technical, extension training, 
industrial supervisory development, 
and industrial cooperative education 
will be covered. In the afternoon four 
meetings are planned around Serv- 
ices. These include: vocational 
guidance, testing, counseling and 
placement; curriculum materials, (in- 
cluding audiovisual aids and devices) ; 
advisory committee services, and vo- 
cational-industrial education clubs. 
These meetings are being planned by 
the professional organizations previ- 
ously mentioned with the help of 
many teachers. 


The Women’s Section is charged 
with planning the Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 13, meeting on girls’ and 
women’s trades, including some as- 
pects of boys’ trades. By reserving 
this time for this series on Food 
Trades, Health Services, Cosmetol- 
ogy, Practical Nursing (Supervision), 
and other topics, opportunity will be 
provided for all attending the conven- 
tion to plan to participate without 
conflict with other meetings. 


T & I division members will be 
scheduled to visit exhibits Wednesday 
afternoon. In the evening, one of the 
convention highlights, the general 
meeting of the T & I division in which 


the important work of the vice presi- 


dent and the Policy and Planning 
Committee is reported, will be fol- 
lowed by a program of vital concern 
to all in the field. 


Thursday will feature a continua- 
tion of some of the division meetings 
in the Girls’ Trades; a second meeting 
on practical nurse education dealing 
with instruction; and other meetings 
in machine and metals technology, 
graphic arts, radio and communica- 
tions, electronics, industrial elec- 
tronics (with some implications on 
servicing), and automotive technol- 
ogy; and the fishing and construction 
industries. 


Program chairmen have been in- 
structed to include some aspects of 
safety education within each program 
as an integral part. 


Such are the plans of the T & I 
division to present a new look and 
approach to Developing the Nation’s 
Skilled Manpower in Buffalo. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of Industrial Teacher Educators pro- 
gram includes three special meetings 
of concern to professional members, 
two other joint meeetings, a division 
meeting, a breakfast-business meet- 
ing and two Executive Committee 
meetings. 

Such programming makes it possi- 
ble for the NAITE to plan its own 
separate programs dealing with prob- 
lems related to the specific work of 
industrial teacher educators and to 
share in cooperative programs. 


Now to be specific. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Dr. John Struck (Florida State 
University) will chair the opening 
General Meeting. Reports of the Re- 
search, Membership and Evaluation 
committees will be followed by a main 
speaker. For those who may be in- 
terested, after the formal program the 
new Trade Preparatory film will be 
shown. 


Joining with NCLA, NASSTIE 
and ATEA on Monday morning, the 
teacher educators will select the most 
outstanding research in teacher edu- 
cation and present it as part of the 
joint meeting on Research Vital to 
Trade and Technical Education. All 
these associations and the ASTD will 
have a second joint meeting on Mon- 
day evening. Dr. Nelson J. Murbach 
(New York State Education Depart- 
ment) will serve as chairman. 


During Monday afternoon, there 
will be two separate group meetings. 
One, with prime interest in industrial 
arts teacher education, will plan a pro- 
gram with the industrial arts division 
centered around problems, issues, 
studies, and the like. Concurrently, 
those teacher educators with specific 
responsibilities in trade and technical 
education will have a separate meet- 
ing chaired by Dr. William J. Schott 
(Delaware) on the 1958 National 
Leadership Development Conference 
for Industrial Teacher Educators. 

U. S. Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick has accepted NAITE’s in- 
vitation to speak at the short, infor- 
mal, breakfast-business meeting on 
Tuesday morning. 


Since NAITE plays an important 
role in Industrial Supervisory Devel- 
opment training, it will plan a pro- 
gram of interest to all administrators 
and teachers. This will be one of five 
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STATE OFFICERS WILL PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING 


separate trade and industrial division 
meetings on Tuesday morning, each 
dealing with one aspect of Programs 
Essential to Developing the Nation’s 
Skilled Manpower. 

THE OFFICERS of the state-affiliated 
state organizations will have an op- 
portunity to provide continued! lead- 
ership at sessions in Buffalo. 

This opportunity was afforded the 
state leaders by action of the AVA 
Executive Committee in Philadelphia 
on Thursday, August 1, 1957: 

“It WAS MOVED. . . . that the 
Executive Committee will look with 
favor on the organization of the of- 
ficers of state affiliated associations, 
which would give them an opportunity 
to have a representative on the AVA 
Advisory Council. The motion was 
carricd unanimously.” 

State officers met in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, August 7th, as the 
first act toward the realization of a na- 
tionwide organization. The slate of 
officers for the following year was 
adopted as presented. 

The first meeting will be concerned 
with the formal organization and mat- 
ters of common interest to state asso- 
ciations: the formulation and adop- 
tion of a constitution; the selection of 
committees for membership, program, 
public relations, regional offices and 
any others deemed necessary; the ob- 
jectives and outcomes of our work; 
and the election of officers. 

The next session will feature the 
presentation of reports of regional 
workshops, with significant summaries 
of the proceedings. Recommendations 
from the various regions would serve 
to help the officers committees to for- 
mulate their duty in improving our 
program nationally. 

The breakfast meeting will con- 
clude the officers sessions. As in the 
past year, membership achievement 
awards will be presented to the vari- 
ous states. 

Since standing and appointed com- 
mittees will be scattered widely after 
the convention, it was deemed desir- 
able to have brief reports of progress 
and information. 

As a challenge, we would wish to 
have our leadership summarize major 
areas of concern that should receive 
particular attention at home. 

In preliminary planning, we became 
aware of the same problems in many 
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First General Session 


General Features 





Second General Session 
SHIP’S Program and Dance 


Industrial Arts Division 


Trip to Niagara Falls & Buffet Dinner__..Tuesday, Aug. 12, 4:30 PM 


Bes ie Thursday, Aug. 14, 8:00 PM 
House of Delegates (Business Meeting). Friday, Aug. 15, 9:00 PM 


Schedule for Visits to Exhibits 


Tuesday, Aug. 12, 10:30 AM 
Wednesday, Aug. 13, 10:30 AM 


Tues., August 12, AM 





Agricultural Division 


Tues., August 12, PM 





Business Division 


Wed., August 13, AM 





Trade & Industrial Division 





Distributive Education Division 
Home Economics Division 


Ore Sel Thurs., August 14, AM 


Wed., August 13, PM 
Thurs., August 14, PM 





Vocational! Guidance Division 


_Thurs., August 14, PM 





Schedule for Meetings of Special Groups 


Speciai groups such as the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, American Techncial Education Association, 
National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, Executive Committees, and Policy and Planning Com- 
mittees, are urged to hold their meetings prior to Tuesday, August 12, 
to give clearance for divisional meetings Tuesday, thru Thursday, 
August 14. Special groups are also urged to hold evening meetings, 
if necessary, in order to complete programs prior to Tuesday. 


Schedule for Divisional Meetings 


Divisional meetings will be scheduled Tuesday, August 12 thru 
Thursday afternoon, August 14. This includes meetings of teacher 
groups, state supervisors groups, and combined meetings. Divisional 
programs, or segments of divisional programs, may be scheduled 
prior to the General Sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday. These 
meetings may be held from 8:30-10:00 A.M. 

A General Session is not scheduled for Wednesday evening. Divi- 
sions, therefore, may use this time for sectional or general meetings. 
Luncheons scheduled for Tuesday and Wednesday are not to be held 
until 12:30 P.M., as it may be necessary to run General Sessions past 
12:00 noon. 











geographical areas. We have con- 
cluded that these problems will arise 
year after year to an ever changing 
leadership in the states and posses- 
sions, and Canada. 


It was further felt that particular 
areas of education are lagging, unin- 
formed, or misinformed about the 
total scope of their responsibility to 
their profession. The drive and de- 
sires of a “professionally affiliated” 
person result in an enrichment that 
improves our relationships and pro- 
grams. 

It is the purpose of the Officers of 
Affiliated State Associations to in- 
crease unity and understanding of the 
problems that face vocational and 
practical arts education. 


TENTATIVE PLANS for industrial 
arts divisional activities in Buffalo 
were formulated at the recent Indus- 
trial Arts Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee’s cabinet meeting. IAPPC’s 
first session is scheduled for Sunday, 
Aug. 1, at 3 pm. That evening, the 
National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators will convene at 
yee) 2 


Monday morning will feature the 
NAITE meeting on Implications of 
Research (9-11:30) and the National 
Conference of State and Local Super- 
visors of Industrial Arts. Monday 
afternoon the industrial arts division 
will meet jointly with NAITE. A 
combined meeting of IAPPC and the 
division will feature the presentation 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN A TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of The Fales Report on a Program of 
Action Monday evening. 


Industrial arts delegates will visit 
exhibits Tuesday morning, 8:30- 
10:30. The first general session meet- 
ing will follow (10:30-12 noon). A 
panel discussion on /mplications for 
Industrial Arts in a Technological 
Society is the Tuesday afternoon 
special. 

Power Mechanics—a proposal for 
a working program at the senior high 
school general education level—will 
be discussed Wednesday morning, 
8:30-10:00, and the second general 
session will follow. Wednesday after- 
noon the topic will be Electricity and 
Electronics for Industrial Arts. The 
industrial arts division general session 
and business meeting is scheduled for 
Wednesday evening at 8. 


The program for Thursday will in- 
clude a plant visitation and a meeting 
on Brainstorming, A Dynamic Tech- 
nique for Problem Solving. 


Additional plans for industrial arts 
members of the AVA will be an- 
nounced in later issues of the 
JOURNAL. 


THE GUIDANCE division will join 
with trade and industrial education in 
providing a program for one of the 
T and I sections, Aug. 12. The 
theme of the trade and industrial edu- 
cation convention program is Devel- 
oping the Nation’s Skilled Manpower. 
The joint Thursday afternoon session 
will consider Guidance, Counseling, 
and Placement Aspects of this theme. 

On Wednesday morning, Aug. 13, 
there will be a general guidance ses- 
sion to introduce Guidance Toward 
and in Vocational Education. In the 
afternoon, discussion groups on Ex- 
ploration and Occupational Informa- 
tion, Tests and Other Pupil Informa- 
tion and Guidance in Vocational 
Schools will give further consideration 
to these aspects of the theme. 


A general meeting on Thursday, 
Aug. 14, will provide for discussion 
group reports and a synthesis of ideas 
relative to the theme developed on 
Wednesday. 


THE NATIONAL Association of 


State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion will open their Fortieth Annual 
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Conference at noon on Saturday, 
Aug. 9th, at the Statler Hotel and will 
adjourn at 5 pm, Aug. 11th. 

Discussions will be held Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon and Monday 
morning. AVA Executive Secretary 
Dr. M. D. Mobley and Samuel L. 
Fick, Chairman of the AVA Labor- 
Management Committee, will present 
reports during a special Sunday eve- 
ning session. 

During the three-day conference, 
Directors from the 48 States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
will discuss federal-state develop- 
ments with James H. Pearson, Assist- 
ant U. S. Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education. They will also con- 
sider meeting program standards un- 
der revised federal requirements, the 
role of vocational education in a sec- 
ondary school program emphasizing 
mathematics and science, the use of 
state appropriated funds and other 
pertinent administrative problems. 





the May Journal... 


will include AVA’s 1958 conven- 
tion program in full. Additional 
announcements, next month. 











On Saturday evening, the Direc- 
tors will be the dinner guests of the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation and on 


Monday, DeWalt, Inc., will entertain. 


The annual luncheon will be at the 
Statler at noon on Monday with E. E. 
Booher, Vice President of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, presenting his 
observations of technical education in 
Russia. The official business meeting 
will follow the luncheon. 


Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Commissioner, New York State, is 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
with W. A. Williams, Indiana; Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk, New Mexico; R. D. 
Anderson, South Carolina, and James 
H. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C., assisting. M. A. 
Browning, Texas; Albert E. Jochen, 
New Jersey; John W. Bunten, Nevada, 
and R. A. Howard, Ohio, will present 
reports on the several topics. Mark 
Nichols, Robert T. Stoner, A. E. Rob- 
inson, G. E. Freeman and O. I. Paul- 
son will serve as chairmen of the sec- 
tional meetings. 


Dr. Emmett O’Brien of Connecti- 
cut, will preside. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Education 
Conference of the AVA Convention is 
being planned for Thursday, August 
14. Following the custom of previous 
years, there will be two sessions: one, 
Thursday morning and the other, 
Thursday afternoon. The morning 
session will be devoted to formal pres- 
entations of some recent trends in in- 
ternational education with ample op- 
portunity for audience participation 
through discussion and a question and 
answer period. 

The afternoon session will be of a 
less formal nature, with a panel dis- 
cussion of recent problems, trends and 
policies. Members of the panel will be 
field workers from overseas missions, 
some of the Washington administra- 
tive staff of ICA, and several educa- 
tors from foreign countries who are in 
the United States as participants in 
training. 


WEDNESDAY, August 13, will be 
General School Administrators Day. 

At this time a report will be made 
on the pre-convention workshop spon- 
sored by the University of Buffalo 
School of Education. This workshop, 
to be held the week preceding the 
convention, will have as its theme— 
Vocational Education in the Space 
Age. 

The report will be made by a panel 
which, it is anticipated, will include a 
superintendent of schools, a director 
of vocational education, a member of 
the vocational education division of a 
state department of education and a 
representative of business and indus- 
try. The session will be chaired by 
Dr. William Small, Superintendent of 
Schools, Niagara Falls—a recognized 
leader in the vocational field and 
part-time lecturer on vocational edu- 
cation at various universities. 

The report will focus on the major 
issue to be taken up at the pre-conven- 
tion workshop: the reformulation of 
the objectives and content of voca- 
tional education in the light of in- 
creasing demands and new needs 
growing out of changing world condi- 
tions and technological developments. 

These timely questions will be dis- 
cussed on General School Administra- 
tors Day. The meeting promises to be 
stimulating and valuable. 
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The Case for Student Participation 


HERE IS NO PAYROLL for the in- 
"Tausteiat arts shop. Neither 
grades nor other benefits derived 
from the course should be thought of 
as payment for services. Rather, the 
entire educative process should be 
directed toward student participation. 
Enthusiastic student participation 
in evaluation is one of the greatest 
motivating forces. Students should be 
aware of the many facets concerned 
with doing a good job in the work- 
shop. For instance, they should know 
that doing—demonstration of skills; 
knowing—demonstration of knowl- 
edge; and being—demonstration of 
citizenship ideas, all go into a success- 
ful performance in the industrial arts 
program. 

It is difficult to conceive how high 
school students with limited experi- 
ences can formulate a set of standards 
without professional assistance. Em- 
phasis, therefore, should be on the 
instructor—and his leadership role. 
He must not lose his identity as a 
teacher, nor can he fail to allow stu- 
dents an opportunity for self-evalua- 
tion. Student participation in evalua- 
tion is not an opportunity for a teach- 
er to shirk his responsibilities in 
terms of leadership or authority. 
Quite the contrary, it is an opportu- 
nity for the teacher to perform his 
function in a manner that will give 
greater opportunity to his students. 

Students will accept standards with- 
in reach of their abilities, skills and 
capacities. It would be wise, there- 
fore, to check on a student’s under- 
standing of accepted standards. 

No course should be so simplified 
as to be thought of as a single func- 
tion. This suggests that students 
should not ignore their responsibility 
to gain knowledge, skills and citizen- 
ship training. To be successful, stu- 
dent participation in the evaluation 
program must incorporate all of these 
factors. 


Student evaluation should consider 
Mr. Thomas is Louisiana State Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts; Mr. Coleman is 


an instructor, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston. 
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By H. O. Thomas 


attitude planning, problem-solving, 
execution, information testing, and 
final product. It calls too, for the 
individual to judge himself as he 
judges others. 


A SUCCESSFUL program of student 
evaluation has fringe benefits for the 
instructor; serving in many cases as a 
check against his own judgment or 
opinion. It is possible that some 
teachers will see also in the student 
participation program an instrument 
for checking on the quality of their 
own teaching. 

When student participation in eval- 
uation is based on the objectives ad- 
vanced for the program it provides an 
opportunity for teacher-student at- 


in Evaluation 


tainment of goals. Contagious en- 
thusiasm is generated through group 
participation in evaluation while it 
tends to remove fear, and makes for 
the finest instruction. 

At an industrial arts meeting of 
the American Vocational Association 
in St. Louis, in 1956, student partici- 
pation in evaluation was endorsed. 
This endorsement was made on the 
premise that students: 

Must be aware of the objectives of 
an industrial arts course; 

Should evaluate in terms of objec- 
tives; and 

Should evaluate in terms of skills, 
finished projects, information, and 
attitudes. 


Industrial Arts, the term: 
just what does it mean? 


By Wayne D. Coleman 


dustrial Arts? Let us attempt to 
detach ourselves from our preju- 
dices and take a critical look at the 
term. What do we really mean when 
we say Industrial Arts? What does 


J WHAT Is the meaning of Jn- 


the term industrial mean to you as a. 


teacher? Does the term actually cover 
what we are now doing in our present 
day courses? 

Let’s examine some published def- 
initions. 

The Dictionary of Education says 

“Industrial arts: (1) those occupations 
by which changes are made in the form of 
materials to increase their value for human 
use; (2) an area of education dealing with 
socio-economic problems and occupational 
opportunities, involving experience with a 
wide range of materials, tools, processes, 
products, and occupations typical of an in- 
dustrial society; (3) a phase of the educa- 
tional program concerned with orienting 
individuals through study and experience 
to the technical-industrial side of society 


for the purpose of enabling them to deal 
more intelligently with consumer’s goods, 
to be more efficient producers, to use lei- 
sure time more effectively and enjoyably, to 
have greater appreciation of material cul- 
ture, and to act more intelligently in regard 
to matters of health and safety, especially 
as affected by industry; (4) more narrowly, 
a term used in preference to the older 
designation manual training.” * 

Wilber interprets industrial arts as 
“those phases of general education 
which deal with industry—its organ- 
ization, materials occupations, proc- 
esses, and products—and with the 
problems resulting from the indus- 
trial and technological nature of 
society.” ? 

Still another definition is given by 
Silvius and Curry: 

“Industrial arts education: An area of 
education organized to contribute to the 
general education of youth and adults; in- 
troduced in the American schools in the 
kindergarten, where children work with 
paper, clay, and other easy-to-form mate- 
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rials. Industrial craft activities become 
more involved with the maturity of the 
children. Organized classes in special 
rooms are well established on the junior 
high school level. Depth in such activities 
as machine shop, industrial electricity, and 
drafting is provided in the high schools. 
Adult programs built around industrial 
avocation and do-it-yourself home con- 
struction and repair are popular.” * 


WEBSTER DEFINES industrial as 
“having to do with industry” and then 
proceeds to give an obsolete definition 
for industry as “skill or ingenuity.” 
Thus one might arrive at the position 
that industrial arts is the art of a 
skill. Another meaning of industry 
which Webster gives is: “Habitual 
diligence in any employment or pur- 
suit;...” From this latter statement 
we might obtain the interpretation 
that industrial arts is the art of dili- 
gence or industriousness. 

Many of today’s industrial arts 
leaders insist that we should not be 
concerned with developing a partic- 
ular skill or occupational competency 
but that we should work for outcomes 
that result in traits and learnings that 
contribute to general education. They 
seem to be unable to get together on 
just how these are to be developed. 

Many leaders now advocate the in- 
fusion of home mechanics into the 
industrial arts program. I am not op- 
posed to such content but introduce 
it here simply for purposes of dis- 
cussion. 

Some teachers and many lay people 
interpret industrial arts as pertaining 
strictly to the arts of commercial in- 
dustries. If this is correct, where does 
home mechanics fit into the picture? 
When studying this issue it soon be- 
comes clear that today’s industrial 
arts teachers differ as to just exactly 
what the term industrial means. They 
will readily admit that it is virtually 
impossible to duplicate industrial sit- 
uations in their class rooms, and they 
often have no desire to do so. 

The various interpretations are 
summed up very well by Gerald Bay- 
singer: 

“Industrial Arts has been interpreted in 
various ways: some think of it as consist- 
ing of the manipulative processes of in- 
dustry; present and historical; others, as a 
study of the technology of an industrial 
age; and others, as the application of art 
to the products of industry. All agree, 
however, that Industrial Arts is general 
education rather than terminal or prepara- 
tory, and that the purpose of instruction is 


to bring about changes in the behavior of 
people, particularly young people.” ‘ 
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As we look at the history of this 
movement we find that emphasis and 
names for the program have changed. 
Unfortunately, many are still teach- 
ing manual training under the guise 
of industrial arts. Be that as it may, 
a more comprehensive name might 
clear the thinking of shop teachers as 
well as that of the general public. 

Elroy W. Bollinger said in the 1956 
American Council on Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education Yearbook: 

i. “Tt’s a technical world alright and 
you'll live more safely and effectively 
if you have some understanding of 
its operation. This is a job for indus- 
trial arts, or perhaps it might be bet- 
ter called ‘technical arts.’” 5 It is my 
opinion that this term would get us 
nowhere because the word technical, 
as desirable as it might be, would be 
too restrictive. We need a name that 
would provide for a broader interpre- 
tation. 

Silvius and Curry have defined 
practical arts as: “Areas of study 
which emphasize practical activities 
and understandings that contribute to 
one’s general education, typified by 
industrial arts, basic business, home- 
making, and general agriculture.” ® 

The Dictionary of Education de- 
fines practical arts as: “An area of 
study placing emphasis on arts serv- 
ing everyday material needs; includes 
such areas as industrial arts, house- 
hold arts, commercial arts, agricul- 
tural arts and physical arts.” * 


The term “practical arts” could 
open new horizons for offerings with- 
out many conflicts that now prevail. 
Think of the possibilities for teaching 
the art of doing the practical things 
of life such as home mechanics, un- 
derstanding automation, and the 
learnings needed to appreciate and 


— in an industrial society! 


IAPPC Cabinet Meets 


VA VICE PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
MASON held a Cabinet Meeting 
of the Industrial Arts Policy 

and Planning Committee in Buffalo, 
Dec. 11-13. Members are: Mr. 
Mason, Dr. H. H. London, Dr. John 
Jarvis, Dr. G. Harold Silvius, G. 
Wesley Ketcham, and Dr. George F. 
Henry. Dr. Jarvis was unable to at- 
tend because of a last-minute devel- 
opment. 


The Cabinet was assisted by Dr. 
Roy Fales, a former AVA Vice Presi- 





dent for Industrial Arts, and Dr. John 
Fontana, 1958 Program Chairman for 
Industrial Arts. Roy Orendorf was 
present to discuss Buffalo convention 
plans for state and local supervisors. 

Experimental plans were formu- 
lated for the creation of a Conference 
for Production and Dissemination of 
Classroom Instructional Materials for 
Industrial Arts, possibly for repre- 
sentatives from American industries, 
industrial arts publishers, suppliers 
for industrial arts, the Industrial Arts 
Policy and Planning Committee, other 
industrial arts leaders, and classroom 
teachers. It was anticipated that such 
a conference might secure money for 
an adequate revolving fund to assist 
the Industrial Arts Division in the 
publication and dissemination of 
project teaching plans for the indus- 
trial arts teachers of America. The 
wisdom of such a venture is to be dis- 
cussed at the Buffalo convention. 

It was. decided that A Guide to 
Improving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts should be more widely publi- 
cized. Plans were made to revise and 
reprint Industrial Arts in Education. 
The Cabinet instructed AVA Vice 
President Mason to give vigorous 
support to proposed federal legisla- 
tion that would provide for the estab- 
lishment of state supervision of indus- 
trial arts as now described in Section 
13 of the proposed bill, S. 1298. 


* * * 


*Carter V. Good (ed.), Dictionary of 


Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945), p. 215. 





*Gordon O. Wilber, Industrial Arts in 
General Education (Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: International Textbook Company, 
1945), p. 2. 





*G. Harold Silvius and Estell H. Curry, 
Teaching Multiple Activities in Industrial 
Education (Bloomington, Illinois: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956), p. 460. 





“Gerald Baysinger, “The Arts of Indus- 
trial Man—An Interpretation,” Michigan 
Industrial Education Society Newsletter, 
February, 1955. 





° Elroy W. Bollinger, “Concepts of Tech- 
nical Education,” Problems and Issues in 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education, Fifth 
Yearbook of the American Council on In- 
dustrial Arts Teacher Education, Chapter 
VIII (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1956), p. 204. 





®Silvius and Curry, op. cit., p. 462. 





7 Good, op. cit., p. 32. 
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HE OCTOBER, 1956, ISSUE of 

the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 

JOURNAL presented a compre- 
hensive report pertaining to area 
technical schools called, The Area 
Vocational School Story. This pub- 
lication presented a study of the of- 
ferings in some 145 area technical 
schools. Trade and industrial educa- 
tion was offered in 143 of these 
schools and business education was 
offered in 71 schools. Fifty-three 
schools taught distributive educa- 
tion, 42 agriculture, and 39 home 
economics. 


This study points up that business 
education has already established it- 
self as an important part of the in- 
structional program in this type of 
an educational institution. Although 
federal funds are not available and 
very few states appropriate state vo- 
cational funds for business educa- 
tion, this type of instruction is never- 
theless vocational in nature. Many 
vocational educators, as well as gen- 
eral educators, consider business 
education as the purest type of vo- 
cational education. 


Eight hundred twenty-five of the 
990 public secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania offered one or more 
business education subjects during the 
1956-57 school term. Seven hundred 
fifty-eight schools taught typewriting, 
707 taught shorthand, and 705 taught 
bookkeeping. Over 400 schools of- 
fered instruction in business mathe- 
matics, general business, and office 
practice. Some 2,449 business teach- 
ers taught 13,265 business classes in 
these 825 schools. 


Practically all states making plans 
for area technical schools are consid- 
ering the type of business education 
program which would best serve the 
needs of different communities. In 
Pennsylvania, consideration is also 
being given to the place of business 
education in area technical schools. 
Business education is firmly estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania’s comprehen- 
sive high schools, and the State Su- 
pervisors of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation and Business Education are 
convinced that this phase of voca- 
tional education should be introduced 
into area technical schools on a some- 
what different basis than it is cur- 
rently taught. A suggested plan is to 
offer business education for 50 per 
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Area Schools—don't forget 
business education! 


By Dr. William Selden 


cent of the time in the twelfth grade. 
Three possible curriculums can be 
offered, with the content matter of 
each determined in accordance with 
the needs of the employment objec- 
tive. The title and a brief description 
of these curriculums are as follows: 


1. One would be a Business Man- 
agement Curriculum or a Junior Ex- 
ecutive Curriculum which offers stu- 
dents a background in business man- 
agement perhaps as a junior execu- 
tive. This would include work in 
bookkeeping, business law, business 
ethics, business organization, and con- 
ceivably instruction in adding-listing 
machines and calculators. 


2. Another would be a Duplicat- 
ing and Publications Preparation 
Curriculum to prepare students who 
eventually would work for businesses 
which internally prepare their own 
publications, forms, and releases. It 
might be necessary to teach students 
how to type as well as how to operate 
duplicators such as photo copy, liq- 
uid, stencil, offset, and kindred ma- 
chines. This curriculum would also 
include instruction on layout and form 
design. 


3. The third would be a Business 
Machines Curriculum, and would in- 
clude instruction on machines such as: 


a. bookkeeping machine 60-150 hours 
(As much as 150 hours might be 
needed if instruction is ziven on a 
variety of machines from the most 
simple to the most complicated cal- 
culating-accounting machines.) 


b. key punch 20-100 hours (Depending 
on whether a student has a type- 
writing background and if work is to 
be given on a sorter and verifier.) 


c. key-driven calculator 150 hours 
(This includes touch addition of 4 
and 5 digit amounts plus adequate 
instruction in multiplication, sub- 
traction, division, and percentage.) 


Course number 3 may be a difficult 
one to teach because: - it involves a 
motivation problem; the problem of 
finding a teacher with the proper 
background; and cost. However, as 
an outgrowth of this course, area 
technical schools over and above 
their training on machine operation 
might want to undertake to train spe- 
cific clerks such as cost clerks, post- 
ing clerks, and others. This training 
would involve not only the operation 
of the machine, but the application 
of that machine to a specific type of 
office job where the machine in many 
instances is merely the tool. 


IN LOOKING ahead and thinking of 
a long-range program, it is felt that 
business education should have a 
more prominent place in area tech- 
nical schools. Pennsylvania’s com- 
prehensive high schools will continue 
to have many business departments 
with one or two business teachers. In 
the 1956-57 school term approxi- 
mately 207 schools which offered 
business education had one business 
teacher, and approximately 228 
schools had two business teachers. A 
broad business education program can 
not be offered in a one-teacher depart- 
ment and sometimes it can not be 
offered in a two-teacher department. 


Between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
total student body in public second- 
ary schools of Pennsylvania pursue 
business education for vocational 
competency and subsequent wage 
earning employment. Approximately 
70 per cent of the vocational business 
students who complete high school 
reach their objective by securing em- 
ployment in the business field. The 
70 per cent is a good figure; however 
this percentage should rise accord- 
ingly when business education is ex- 
tensively offered in area schools. 


Dr. Selden, Chief, Business Education, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, is a member of AVA’s Busi- 
ness Education Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee and the JourNAL’s Editor for Busi- 
ness Education. 
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UCH IS BEING written and 
M spoken about the technologi- 

cal revolution in farming. 
Changes are taking place so rapidly 
that some people use the term “scien- 
tific explosion” to describe what is 
happening. A few facts and figures 
will highlight some of these changes 
from 1940 to the present. 


Today, each farm worker produces 
enough food and fiber for 20 persons, 
compared to 10.5 persons in 1940. 
This rate of increase in productivity 
per farm worker in 16 years is ap- 
proximately the same as for the 
period from 1870 to 1940. The num- 
ber of farm workers decreased from 
about 11 million to eight million. Pro- 
duction increased about 20 percent 
per acre in cropland and 27 percent 
per animal. Total production of food 
and fiber has continued to outstrip 
the needs of a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, even though the total acreage 
of cropland has decreased slightly in 
recent years. 


Significant technological changes in 
farming which contribute to in- 
creased production per farm worker 
are the addition of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and equipment and the 
adoption of methods which increase 
production per acre and per animal. 
In addition, some operations in pro- 
ducing <rops and livestock have been 
eliminated, and non-farm workers are 
making increased contributions of 
goods and services to farming. 


Farms decreased in number from 
six million in 1940 to 4.8 million in 
1954—about one-fifth. From 1940 
to 1954, the average farm in the 
United States increased in size from 
174 to 242 acres, an increase of near- 
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Investment per farm worker averaged more than $15,000 in 1956 which is 
over four times that of 1940. Marked increases have occurred in farm 
real estate and machinery in recent years as shown on this graph. 


By Dr. George P. Deyoe 


ly 40 percent. Farms in the upper 
size groups are increasing in number 
and percentage and decreasing in 
most of the other groups. 


THE PHYSICAL CHANGES in 
farming are certainly spectacular, and 
we can understand why the scientific 
and mechanical revolution in farming 
has been given wide publicity. Much 


less attention is given to the fact that 


capital requirements for farming have 
increased phenomenally per farm and 
per man. Many technological changes 
in farming have been made possible 
by a substitution of capital for labor. 
The costs of land and expenditures 
for various goods and services used 
in farm production have increased 
tremendously in recent years. 

The total capital invested per 
farm worker in the United States 
in 1956 averaged $15,163, which 
is more than four times the 
amount in 1940. The average value 
of machinery per worker was $1,748 
in 1956, or eight times the average in 
1940. The average value of real 
estate per worker in 1956 was 
$10,793, or more than four times that 
of 1940. Even if we adjust for infla- 
tion, the dollar value of assets per 
farm worker used in production more 
than doubled since 1940. These as- 
sets vary widely by farming areas. For 


example, in 1956, the average invest- 
ment per worker on typical family 
commercial farms in the cash-grain 
area of the Corn Belt was $59,000, 
compared to $19,000 in 1940. The 
changes in investment per farm work- 
er reflect increases in size of farms, 
reductions in number of farm work- 
ers, additions to farm capital re- 
sources, and rising prices and land 
values. 

The average value of farm land 
per acre for the United States has 
practically tripled since 1940. The 
average value of land and buildings 
per farm in the United States was 
$20,405 in 1954, compared to $5,518 
in 1940. For the state of Illinois, the 
1954 average per farm was $40,883, 
and in one county in the cash-grain 
area the average was $93,977. The 
upward climb continues. 

Active farmers purchased two- 
thirds or more of all land sold each 
year since 1940. About half of this 
was done to expand existing farms in 
order to spread the large investments 
in machinery and the cost of labor 
over a larger acreage and volume of 
business. The situation is such that 
farmers frequently outbid non-farm- 
ers who are seeking to purchase land 
as an investment. 

From 1940 to 1956, the total farm 
debt increased from $9.6 billion to 
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YOUNG FARMERS FACE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


$16.9 billion. Of the total indebted- 
ness, the real estate portion increased 
from $6.6 billion to $9.0 billion, but 
the non-real estate debt rose from 
$3.0 billion to $7.9 billion. 


In 1955, the total expenditures for 
goods and services used in farm pro- 
duction (exclusive of share rent and 
expenditures of landlords for insur- 
ance, taxes, interest and improve- 
ments) averaged $5,093 per farm in 
the United States. In addition, the 
living expenditures of farm-operator 
families averaged $3,308. Since these 
are averages, the expenditures were 
much higher for many farmers. 


If we examine the income farmers 
receive, we become aware of the “tee- 
ter-totter” relationship between costs 
of production and prices received for 
farm products. Because of increased 
dependence on goods and services 
which are purchased by farmers, they 
find it increasingly difficult to reduce 
expenditures to match decreases in 
the value of sales of farm products. 
As a result, in periods of cost-price 
squeezes, such as we are witnessing 
today, farmers find themselves in eco- 
nomic difficulty much more quickly 
than was formerly the case. 


In order to stay in business, farm- 
ers must continue to make adjust- 
ments which require increasing 
amounts of capital and use methods 
which bring satisfactory returns from 
capital. Increased size of farms, in- 
creased mechanization, and increased 
production per acre and per animal 
are being used to lower the costs of 
production per unit. Vertical diversi- 
fication, improved quality of products, 
increased use of cooperatives for 
marketing and purchasing and for 
providing special services, increased 
specialization, vertical integration, 
and off-farm work are other ways 
used by farmers to meet problems in- 
volved in securing and using capital 
for farming. 


* Problems of Capital Accumulation in 
Getting Started in Farming, Station Bul. 
638, Purdue University, 1957. 


Dr. Deyoe is Professor of Agricultural 
Education, the University of Illinois, and 
JOURNAL Editor for Agricultural Educa- 
tion. This material is adapted from a pres- 
entation he offered at the 1957 AVA 
Convention. 
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The proportion of employed farm 
persons working at non-farm jobs in- 
creased from 21.4 percent in 1940 to 
38.6 percent in 1956. The proportion 
of farm operators who worked 100 
days or more off their farms increased 
from 15 percent in 1939 to 28 per- 
cent in 1954. In 1955, 26 percent of 
farm wives were in the labor force as 
compared to 17 percent in 1950. 

Young men who wish to get started 
in farming are finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure land and the neces- 
sary capital. A recent study in Indiana 
of 182 persons under 39 years of age 
who had started farming from 1947 
to 1953 highlights some of these dif- 
ficulties.* Land available to beginning 
farmers was limited to about 1.8 per- 
cent of the farms larger than 50 
acres in size. Nearly 98 percent of 
the beginners started as tenants. Near- 
ly three-fourths of the beginning oper- 
ators received substantial family as- 
sistance at the start. These averaged 
23.9 years of age when starting, com- 
pared to 26.2 years for those starting 
without substantial family assistance. 
Eighty percent of the “family group” 
leased land from close relatives. 
Most of the “non-family” operators 
located farms primarily through an 
acquaintanceship with the owner and 


had greater difficulty in finding farms. 

Non-real-estate capital of these 
young farmers when they started to 
fart averaged about $8,000 of which 
60 percent was owned and 40 percent 
borrowed. The “family group” bor- 
rowed 25 percent of the initial invest- 
ment as direct or secured loans from 
close relatives, compared to five per- 
cent for the “non-family” operators. 
Flexibility in repayment of credit was 
provided largely by loans from close 
relatives for the family group and 
farm landlords for the non-family 
operators. 

We can conclude that the financial 
problems of young farmers are espe- 
cially acute. We may add that some 
of the policies of governmental agen- 
cies and farm organizations have not 
beer: 2dapted to the conditions which 
confront this group. Older, established 
farmers are more likely to be in a 
position to cope with financial prob- 
lems and to withstand reverses which 
arise. 

THE USE OF LARGE amounts of 
money in modern farming requires 
that farmers have a high degree of 
competency in financial planning and 
money management. /ncreasingly, 
farmers are becoming managers of 
capital and, decreasingly, managers of 


Agriculture feeds and clothes more and more people per farm worker and 
per acre because machines, fertilizer, and other purchased inputs gradually 
have been substituted for man hours, workstock, and land in production. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATORS: A NEW CHALLENGE 


labor. This constitutes a tremendous 
challenge to persons responsible for 
vocational education in agriculture. 


Some suggested major objectives 
for instruction in money management 
for present and prospective farmers 
are the development of the following 
abilities: 

Secure and use money for establish- 
ment in farming on_ progressively 
higher levels. 


Manage money in order to attain a 
satisfactory level of living for a farm 
family. 


Manage finances to achieve a rea- 
sonable degree of security in farming. 


Use money for fulfilling financial 
responsibilities to community and 
nation. 


Make intelligent use of financial 
resources to achieve a full and abun- 
dant life in farming. 


Achieve long-time financial goals 
through farming. 


The specific financial objectives and 
the resources for achieving them dif- 
fer widely among farm people. Im- 
portant factors are age, current level 
of establishment in farming, and 
family responsibilities. 


High-school students of vocational 
agriculture are concerned with earn- 
ing money to purchase various items 
of personal property, secure further 
education, make investments in foun- 
dation animals and other phases of 
farming appropriate to the age of the 
persons involved, and secure further 
capital to establish themselves in 
farming at a later age. 


Young farmers are concerned with 
becoming established in farming. This 
involves acquiring capital and re- 
sources and using them for securing 
a satisfactory income. Debts are 
acquired in the process of securing 
credit through various channels. As 
a family is established, attention is 
given to providing finances for its cur- 
rent well-being and for its financial 
security should the head of the family 
become incapacitated or die. 


Farmers near middle age have fre- 
quently developed a satisfactory scope 
of operations, but often they are con- 
fronted with increased costs for edu- 
cation of members of the family and 
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for the improvement of family living 
conditions. Many of these farmers 
are interested in reducing indebted- 
ness and in looking forward to im- 
proved financial security for the fam- 
ily. Some farmers at middle age may 
expand their farming operations in 
order to meet changed economic con- 
ditions and increased family costs, 
and to help sons become established 
in farming. This may require addi- 
tional credit and postponement of 
debt reduction. 


Farmers past middle age are inter- 
ested in eliminating major debts, im- 
proving living conditions, establish- 
ing financial reserves, saving for re- 
tirement, making investments, and 
developing plans for passing their 
farms to the next generation. 


Some of the major phases of money 
management important for present 
and prospective farmers include: 

Spending the Farm Family In- 
come—Estimating spendable income, 
budgeting, spending for the family 
and farm business, buying wisely, and 
establishing a record keeping system. 

Saving and Investing—Investing in 
the farm business, and making sav- 
ings and investments of various kinds 
for the economic security of the fam- 
ily and for the retirement years of 
the parents. 


Selecting and Using Credit—De- 
termining credit needs, establishing a 
credit rating, and selecting and using 
credit agencies of various kinds. 

Selecting and Buying Insurance— 
Determining insurance needs, select- 
ing various kinds of insurance, and 
planning and replanning insurance 
programs. 

Meeting Tax Obligations—Income 
taxes, social security, real estate 
taxes and personal property taxes. 

Transferring Property — Partner- 
ships, transfer through sale and con- 
tracts of various kinds, wills and es- 
tates, and inheritance and gifts. 


In order to teach these phases ef- 
fectively, attention must be given to 
developing specific objectives with 
the groups taught; identifying prob- 
lems and concerns of students; pro- 
viding appropriate experiences, activ- 
ities, teaching aids, and references; 
identifying and applying approved 
practices; and evaluating outcomes. 

Attention to money matters must 
be “built into” farming programs and 
related group instruction. We need 
to provide more and better individual 
on-farm instruction for persons in all 
age groups who are enrolled for in- 
struction in vocational agriculture, as 
many financial problems are highly 
personal and involve family groups. 
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States report progress 
in meeting the myriad interests 
of today’s parents through 


Homemaking Programs 


for Adults 


By Margaret Scholl 


priate in a program of adult 

education in home economics, 
if it contributes to the attainment of 
responsible, intelligent parenthood, 
good family membership, or a satis- 
fying home life for the adult 
students.” 

This statement is part of the report, 
“Home Economics Education for 
Out-of-School Youth and Adults,” 
prepared by a special committee of 
members of the Home Economics 
Division of the Americin Vocational 
Association. Serving on the commit- 
tee were home economics educators 
Roxana Ford, University of Minne- 
sota; Rose Wanek, Nebraska State 
Department of Education; and Mary 
S. Lyle, Iowa State College. 

The report’s statement answers the 
homemaking teachers’ questions: 
“What can we include in a program 
for adults?” “What are adults inter- 
ested in?” “What information do they 
want?” 

“All the skills of housekeeping .. ., 
the skills of living together in family 
groups . . ., the study of human be- 
havior of every age group .. .” are 
recommended in the report as suit- 
able subjects for adults interested in 
continuing education in homemaking. 

“The arts of home life may also be 
taught . . . Likewise, the philosophy 
of homemaking in a democratic 
society.” 

Teachers of adults have found, 
through personal and other experi- 
ence, that the scope of a possible 
program needs to be interpreted into 
meeting the needs and interests of the 
adults in the particular community 
where the teacher is employed. True, 
it is helpful to the teacher to learn 
from an accumulation of studies such 
as this report indicates the scope of 
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a program. It would help her also to 
anticipate some of the needs and in- 
terests which she may find. 

Dr. Irving Lorge, in his list of In- 
centives for Adult Learning, sum- 
marizes adult needs under what they 
wish to gain, what they want to be, 
what they want to do and what they 
want to save. 

In terms of homemaking, adults 
want to gain health, comfort, leisure, 
self-confidence. They want to be 
good parents, creative, efficient. What 
they want to do may include express- 
ing their personalities, appreciating 
beauty, improving themselves gener- 
ally. They want to save time, money, 
work, worry, risks, embarrassment. 

To translate these general needs of 
adults into needs of men and women 
in the community where she teaches 
is the teacher’s greatest challenge. 


ACCORDING TO A NEWSLETTER 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, North Carolina home- 
making teachers “organize instruction 
for adults around the real problems 
indicated in home visiting.” Home 
visitation in the vocational homemak- 
ing program for high school youth is 
extended toward discovering the 
needs of adults as basis for individual 
or group work with parents of youth 
enrolled in homemaking classes. 
Homes of adults without children in 
homemaking classes are also visited. 

In Newman, Illinois, key women 
were selected to interview home- 
makers in their neighborhoods in or- 
der to discover needs and interests 
of the adults in that community, as 
well as to inform them about the 
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adult homemaking program. Thus it 
was possible to join the possible scope 
of a program with the immediate in- 
terests of particular adults. 

Another technique used at Newman 
was “Open House” in the homemak- 
ing department of the high school. 
Parents of pupils were invited to 
“come and bring a friend.” The infor- 
mal gathering and the viewing of ex- 
hibits aroused interest in the program 
and its possibilities for adults. The 
teacher had opportunity to gather in- 
formation about the particular inter- 
ests of members of the group. 


Illinois homemaking teachers have 
further discovered needs through a 
series of studies in their communities 
designed to explore family practices 
and mothers’ reactions in the areas of 
foods and nutrition, clothing and 
family relationships. Reports of the 
findings inspired Mrs. Jean Cooper, 
homemaking teacher at Paxton, to 
plan a series of lessons for adults on 
the persistent food problems revealed 
by the studies. For example, accord- 
ing to one survey, it was shown that 
most teen-agers snack between meals. 
Thus “nutritious snacks” became the 
topic of one lesson for adults. 

Discovering the needs and inter- 
ests of family members in the com- 
munity was the topic of one work 
group during a statewide in-service 
conference for teachers of adults in 
Texas. The bulletin—Working With 
Adults was an outgrowth. 


For example, a teacher may obtain 
information about families from 
school records and census papers. 
She may make inquiries of other 
agencies and organizations interested 
in home and family living. Talking 
with people who are well acquainted 
with the community, who have lived 
there a long time or have worked with 
families, as the visiting teacher or 
public health nurse, also provides the 
teacher with information relative to 
the needs and desires of families. 
Where it is the policy of the school 
to have advisory committees, such 
groups might be organized. 


AS A BASIS for determining the 
needs of the country, the homemaking 
and agriculture teachers of Catawba 
County, North Carolina, made a co- 
operative review and study of all 
available printed information, as well 
as of the accumulated records of the 
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AVA Program 


of Work — ’58 





signed to meet expanding member- 

ship and professional needs as well 
as to continue to “promote the further 
development of vocational and practical 
arts education.” 

AVA officers and leadership groups, 
through policy action and cooperative 
planning, have spotlighted areas of major 
emphasis as a guide throughout the year. 
Definite plans are the result of resolutions 
adopted by the House of Delegates at the 
1957 AVA Convention, recommendations 
of the AVA Advisory Committee, and 
AVA Executive Committee minutes. 


A VA’s 1958 PROGRAM OF WorRK is de- 


TO PROMOTE AND ENRICH 
VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS EDUCATION 


a. Complete booklet on criteria for 
planning of vocational and practical arts 
education facilities (in cooperation with 
the American Institute of Architects). 


b. Revise the AVA _ booklet Service 
Areas for Vocational Schools, adding new- 
ly acquired facts and information on area 
vocational schools and programs. 


c. Work out, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, plans for the 
regular publication of research findings in 
the fields of vocational education and in- 
dustrial arts. 


d. Assist the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in its efforts to pro- 
mote the establishment of a federally-sup- 
ported research program concerned with 
family life. 


e. Reaffirm our fundamental and stead- 
fast belief in the establishment and use of 
representative advisory committees for 
trade and industrial education at all levels 
of operation, urging the activation of such 
a committee for the Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


f. Reiterate staunch support of appren- 
ticeship programs and urge trade and in- 
dustrial teachers and officials to continue 
to cooperate fully with labor, management, 
state and federal apprenticeship officials in 
their designated function in the further de- 
velopment and improvement of such pro- 
grams and continue to provide related in- 
struction for apprentices as well as assist- 
ance to industry, labor and other groups in 
the development of teaching materials. 


g. Encourage the U. S. Armed Forces 
and educational institutions to adopt Fed- 
eral Security Agency Form 114 Revised 
and instructions attached thereto as the 
mechanism for reporting vocational train- 
ing records. 


h. Working in conjunction with the 
U. S. Office of Education, assume imme- 
diate leadership in providing for and im- 
plementing a mechanism that will bring 
about a systematic exchange of training 
information with the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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i. Continue to develop high level con- 
vention programs and other group activi- 
ties for the professional advantage of all 
AVA members. 

j. Continue to seek ways and means of 
expanding programs that will meet the 
rapidly changing training needs of today’s 
society. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


a. Reaffirm full support of S. 1298 (area 
vocational school bill) and urge Congress 
to enact this measure as early as possible 
and appropriate funds for carrying out its 
provisions. 

b. Offer full support to Section 13 of 
S. 1298 which authorizes federal aid for 
the state supervision of industrial arts 
education. 

c. Ask Congress to appropriate the full 
amount authorized for vocational educa- 
tion under existing laws. 

d. Support adequate appropriations for 
the U. S. Office of Education, including 
earmarked funds for the Vocational Divi- 
sion. 


TO PROMOTE MEMBERSHIP 


a. Work with affiliated associations to 
achieve membership in each state that is 
equal, at least, to potentials established by 
the AVA Membership Committee. 

b. Increase AVA membership in cities 
where membership is low and potential 
high, as well as among students preparing 
to teach. 

c. Through regular publication of the 
From AVA Office Desk, an expanded con- 
vention program for officers of affiliated 
associations, and the promotion of special 
services, increase interest and activity in 
AVA affairs at the state and local levels. 


TO PROMOTE PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


a. Disseminate facts about vocational 
and practical arts education to general 
educators and the lay public. 

b. Through the pages of the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL offer monthly cover- 
age of the latest information from the field. 

c. Explore ways and means of conduct- 
ing vocational studies and surveys in local 
communities and states. 

d. Continue the preparation and publi- 
cation of bulletins to promote vocational 
and practical arts education. 


TO STRENGTHEN AVA AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


a. Assist affiliated state associations in 
strengthening their programs of work. 

b. Continue to schedule and offer full 
support to regional workshops for officers 
of AVA-affiliated associations. 


c. Continue to encourage memberships 
among students who are preparing to teach 
in vocational and practical arts education. 

d. Encourage students preparing to teach 
to attend national vocational conventions. 

f. Through regular publication of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL and other 
releases from AVA headquarters, continue 
to promote membership participation in 
AVA activities at national, state and local 
levels; teacher attendance and teacher par- 
ticipation at AVA conventions; and a com- 
munications system that will keep the AVA 
membership constantly and adequately in- 
formed. 

g. Expand committee activities to in- 
clude areas of work endorsed and promoted 
by the AVA Executive Committee, the 
AVA Advisory Council, and AVA leader- 
ship groups. 


TO STRENGTHEN LEADERSHIP 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


a. Encourage the provision of federal 
leadership and services in the field of voca- 
tional business education. 

b. Pledge full support to the newly- 
appointed Director of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Branch of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and lend assistance in the further de- 
velopment of the distributive education 
program throughout the nation. 

c. Encourage the U. S. Office to expand 
its services by providing coordination in 
the development of instructional materials 
for supplemental training of apprentices 
and journeymen and such other instruc- 
tional materials as may be needed in trade 
and industrial education. 

d. Support the provision of sufficient 
funds so that the Guidance and Student 
Personnel Section of the U. S. Office is 
adequately staffed to provide needed lead- 
ership in vocational guidance as well as 
evaluative studies. 

e. Encourage AVA leaders to partici- 
pate in meetings of other organizations 
and groups. 

f. Promote leadership training programs 
for personnel in all fields of vocational and 
practical arts education. 


TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


a. Expand the International Education 
Committee to include persons engaged in 
vocational education in other countries. 

b. Through arrangements with the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
make AVA membership available to voca- 
tional and practical arts educators who 
have participated in I.C.A. programs in 
the United States. 

c. Assist in the recruitment and orien- 
tation of vocational and industrial arts 
leaders for service in overseas assignments. 

d. Contact vocational and practical arts 
Officials on foreign assignments and main- 
tain close liaison with them. 
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The National Meeting of Executive 
Officers and State Directors of Vocational 
Education was held in Washington, D. C., 
February 10-14, inclusive, at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. Members of the immediate 
Office of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education participated in sev- 
eral of the sessions and Directors of each 
of the four Branches of the Division were 
in attendance. Considerable attention was 
given at this meeting to the administra- 
tion of state programs in the light of re- 
vised Vocational Education Policy Bulletin 
No. 1. 

* * 28 

The Home Economics Education 
Branch has conducted two national con- 
ferences this year instead of the usual four 
regional conferences. Approximately 260 
teacher-educators from 47 States, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia attend- 
ed the National Home Economics Teacher 
Education Conference, February 17-21, in 
Washington, D. C. The theme for the con- 
ference was Home Economics in Contem- 
porary Educational Planning—As Related 
to Teacher Education. Consultants whose 
contributions dealt with What Research 
Shows Us About Learning were: Dr. Wil- 
lard Olson, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Solon T. 
Kimball, Professor of Anthropology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Hurley H. Doddy, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Howard University; and 
Martin Katz, Professional Associate, Eval- 
uation and Advisory Service, Educational 
Testing Service. 

A symposium group discussed trends af- 
fecting contemporary educational plan- 
ning. Participants were: James H. Pear- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education; Dr. J. Kenneth Little, Director 
of Institutional Studies, University of Wis- 
consin, and a member of the staff of the 
Coordinating Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin; Dr. George Dene- 
mark, Professor and Assistant Dean of 
Education, University of Maryland; and 
Robert Luke, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tion, NEA. The Honorable Martha Grif- 
fiths, Member of Congress of the United 
States from Michigan, spoke at the dinner 
meeting on the topic, As I See It From 
Here. 

« * * 


James H. Pearson, Ward P. Beard, 
Lane C. Ash, of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s Office, together with all members 
of the Agricultural Education Branch staff 
were guests of General Motors Corpora- 
tion January 29th at a luncheon given in 
Washington in honor of the national 
Future Farmers of America officers. Others 
in attendance included state representa- 
tives who are members of the FFA Foun- 
dation Board of Trustees, and representa- 
tives of about 90 donors to the Foundation. 

*> * * 

Schedules planned for visits to the 
states by professional staff members of the 
Distributive Education Branch are: John 
A. Beaumont, Jackson, Mississippi, March 
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20-21. Donovan Armstrong, Florida, 
March 3-7; Puerto Rico, March 10-14; 
Virgin Islands, March 17-18; and Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 19-25. Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey, Arizona, March 5-11; California, 
March 12-17; Nevada, March 18-21: and 
Utah, March 22-26. George Sanders, Con- 


necticut, March 12-15; Pennsylvania, 
March 17-19; and Delaware, March 19-21. 
* * * 


At the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Education, held recently at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mary S. Resh, Program Specialist, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
was elected Vice President. The Council 
is a cooperative organization having as its 
general purpose the improvement of edu- 
cation and training for personnel engaged 
in or planning to enter the hotel and res- 
taurant industry. 

* + * 

The entire professional staff of the 
Division of Vocational Education met in 
its annual New Year staff conference on 
January 14-16. The whole time of the 
conference this year was devoted tc a 
study of revised Vocational Education Bul- 
letin No. 1, the revision of state plans, 
and assistance which may be rendered by 
the staff to the states in these matters. 
Among conclusions of the conference was 
agreement upon a tentative schedule of 
work activities by Specialists of the Divi- 
sion in their meeting with state staffs in 
vocational education on the subject of 
Policies Bulletin No. 1 and the new outline 
for state plans. 

* * * 

The schedule of program planning 
visits to the states during March by Agri- 
cultural Education Branch staff members 
included: H. N. Hunsicker, Vermont, 
March 3-5, and New York, March 6-11; 
R. E. Naugher, Oklahoma, March 29- 
April 3; and E. J. Johnson, Montana, 
March 3-5. 

* * * 

John A. Beaumont, Director, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, addressed the 
Inter-Organization Committee on Pro- 
grams for Rural Youth held at the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 4. Mr. Beaumont 
explained the position of distributive edu- 
cation in meeting the challenge of the 
needs of the rural areas. After defining the 
program he showed how distributive edu- 
cation could provide new opportunities for 
rural youth. In regard to extending the 
program to rural areas he explained the 
Douglas County program in Illinois. This 
program was operated successfully in a 
rural area and should set an example to 
encourage the development of more dis- 
tributive education programs for rural 
youth. 

* * * 

The February issue of School Life 
carried two articles prepared by staff mem- 
bers of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch. One written by Vera P. Hansel 
and associates was Training the Practical 
Nurse which summarized discussions of 


the seven conferences on Practical Nurse 
Education sponsored by the Division of 
Vocational Education. The second article 
by Mary S. Resh was titled Les Girls—A 
New Chapter in the Manpower Story. 


* * *” 


George L. O’Kelley, Jr., Specialist in 
Teacher Training and Service Studies, met 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 5 and 6, 
with a group of state supervisors of agri- 
cultural education from the Central Re- 
gion. The group planned research studies 
that are needed to provide information to 
improve state programs of agricultural 
education. 

of & * 

Schedules planned for visits to states 
this spring by Program Specialists in the 
Home Economics Education Branch are: 
Ata Lee, Georgia, March 3-7; Alabama, 
March 10-15; Louisiana, March 17-22; 
Arkansas, March 24-29: Texas, April 18- 
25; Oklahoma, latter part of April: and 
Mississippi, first part of May. Selma Lip- 
peatt, Michigan, March 3-7; Nebraska, 
March 10-14; Kansas, March 17-21; North 
Dakota, March 24-27; Illinois, April 7-11; 
South Dakota, April 14-18; Minnesota, 
April 21-25; and Indiana, April 28-May 3. 
Rua Van Horn, Utah, March 6-15; Wyom- 
ing, March 16-22; Idaho, March 23-26; 
Montana, March 28-April 2; California, 
April 4-18: and Arizona, April 19-25. 

* x * 

The Technician’s Role in Modern 
Industry was the topic of the keynote 
address made by Eari M. Bowler, Assistant 
Director, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, at the Maryland State Conference 
on the Development and Improvement of 
Vocational-Technical Education held in 
Baltimore on January 23. Mary S. Resh, 
Program Specialist, also participated in the 
conference and discussed the need and 
utilization of technically-trained women in 
today’s work force. This was a state-wide 
conference implementing one of the five 
regional workshops on vocational-techni- 
cal education co-sponsored by the Office of 
Education. 

* * */” 


A Directory of Schools and Colleges 
Offering Courses or the Training of Per- 
sonnel in the Hotel and Restaurant Indus- 
try has been published by the National 
Council on Hotel and Restaurant Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Office of 
Education. Mary S. Resh, Program Spe- 
cialist, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, prepared the publication. Copies 
of the Directory may be obtained by re- 
quest to the Office of Education. 

* * x 


Edna P. Amidon participated in a 
meeting of sponsors to develop plans for 
a National Conference on Homemaker and 
Related Services. This conference is being 
sponsored by seven units in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and 23 voluntary agencies. Miss Amidon 
is a member of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Steering Com- 
mittee. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
SHOW KEEN INTEREST 
IN PRINTING MANAGEMENT 


That executive and professional posi- 
tions in the graphic arts industry as a 
career have an appeal to high school sen- 
iors was demonstrated last month when 
over 200 applications were filed in the 
National Scholarship Trust Fund’s compe- 
tion. Declared eligible for the examina- 
tions to be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service (Princeton, N. J.) March 
15 as part of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board tests, are 179 of the appli- 
cants. 

Winners of the scholarship awards, val- 
ued at $1000 each year, will be announced 
some time in June. 

“Most of the eligible applicants were 
encouraged to try for the scholarships by 
their graphic arts teachers and vocational 
guidance counselors,” reported Frank Ehr- 
enberg (The Blanchard Press, New York, 
N. Y.), Chairman Scholarship Selection 
and Awards Committee, NSTF. 

“Many applications were accompanied 
with letters of recommendation, and our 
committee looks forward to the pleasant 
task of selecting the award winners. We 
hope that every one of the outstanding 
applicants will be granted a scholarship.” 


Harold Ross (Kable Printing Com- 
pany, Mt. Morris, Ill.), Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, expressed his pleasure 
at the spendid response from high school 
youth. 

“So many applications,” he said, “is 
proof positive that our industry can attract 
high caliber young people into its manage- 
ment, engineering and teaching positions. 
Our national scholarship program has put 
our industry in a fine competitive position 
with other industries in obtaining our 
share of qualified young people. We have 
gone far toward changing the situation as 
reported in studies of occupational choices 
by numerous high schools that ‘no seniors 
have chosen the graphic arts industry,’ for 
thousands of young people and their par- 
ents, guidance counselors, school princi- 
pals and teachers now know that the 
graphic arts industry offers career oppor- 
tunities for college trained and educated 
personnel. The National Scholarship Trust 
Fund has made a real contribution in serv- 
ing our industry’s manpower needs. The 
industry can do no less than assure the 
success of our program by establishing a 
number of scholarships for those young 
people deserving these awards.” 

It is expected that at least 10 scholar- 
ships will be available for the school year 
beginning 1958 for studies in the School of 
Printing Management at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., or in the 
Printing Department at Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. Both 
colleges offer a 4-year degree program in 
printing management. It is hoped that in 
succeeding years additional scholarships 
will be available for studies in the approxi- 
mately 120 other colleges offering courses 
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in printing management, engineering and 
teaching. 

An unusual feature of the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry is 
that eight scholarships were made avail- 
able by Elmer G. Voigt, President of the 
Education Council, and a member of the 
Trust Fund Board of Trustees. 


AHEA ANNOUNCES 
‘58 CONVENTION PLANS 


In light of changing world conditions, 
the philosophy and objectives of home eco- 
nomics will be reevaluated and the con- 
tribution of home economics to American 
family living reviewed at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, June 24-27. 

Also to be presented will be the latest 
in food and nutrition; how can it help bet- 
ter family health? What have investiga- 
tions in family economics-home manage- 
ment discovered that can be of benefit to 
families? What is new in family relations 
and child development? What are the best 
uses of some of the new fabrics and how 
should they be handled? These are typi- 
cal of the questions that will be discussed 
when the home economists gather in Phila- 
delphia. 

About 4,000 Association members are 
expected to attend. An estimated 225 com- 
mercial firms, government agencies, and 
other organizations will exhibit. 


GEORGIA PRODUCES NEW 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS HANDBOOK 


A 112-page handbook entitled Industrial 
Arts for Georgia Schools was completed 
in January, 1958. Similar to industrial arts 
bulletins published in other states, this 
handbook attempts to establish a frame- 
work for the Georgia program. In addi- 
tion to a statement of the philosophy and 
objectives in Georgia, it provides a discus- 
sion of the program, course content, meth- 
ods and techniques of instruction, evalua- 
tion, shop planning and equipping, public 
relations, the selection of texts, and several 
other topics of concern to industrial arts 
teachers and school administrators. 

The publication is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the Georgia Industrial Arts 
Association and the Vocational Education 
Division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia has authorized Georgia 
Teachers College, Statesboro, Georgia to 
offer the Master of Education degree be- 
ginning June 16, 1958. Courses leading 
to this degree will be offered for industrial 
arts teachers, coordinators, and trade and 
industrial teachers. Applications for ad- 
mission to the program may be obtained 
by writing to the Registrar, Georgia Teach- 
ers College, Statesboro, Georgia. 


SCHOLARSHIP PLAN HIT BY ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
10,000 undergraduate scholarships annual- 
ly for the next four years will create addi- 
tional burdens for colleges already strug- 
gling financially, and will place the wrong 
emphasis on the engineering-scientific man- 
power problem, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers 
has stated. 

Dr. Clark A. Dunn, vice president in 
charge of educational matters for the 
43,000-member Society, and director of the 
Engineering Experimental Station at Okla- 
homa State University, said the Adminis- 
tration plan “will complicate and aggravate 
an already serious situation in the col- 
leges.” 

Dr. Dunn emphasized that “tuition does 
not cover the cost of collegiate education,” 
and the difference must be made up from 
private or public assistance. 

“While the reported plan does call for 
some small aid to graduate schools, it does 
not provide any aid for the colleges to 
meet the added costs which will result 
from the 40,000 students attending under 
Federal scholarships at the height of the 
program,” he said. 

Dr. Dunn pointed out that “studies of 
the Society over a long period have also 
indicated that the emphasis in science and 
engineering should be on quality rather 
than quantity. Engineering enrollments 
are at an all-time high and are continuing 
to increase. The educational institutions 
are already handicapped severely in giving 


adequate attention to capable students. A 
new influx of additional enrollments will 
strain the faculty and facilities of the in- 
stitutions beyond the breaking point un- 
less some substantial assistance is provided. 
The colleges are now in a serious plight 
with regard to faculty salaries and are 
losing faculty staff to industry and others 
through substantially higher salary offers. 
The Administration plan does not appear 
to deal with this vital problem.” 


Dr. Dunn said that some features of the 
Administration plan are sound and should 
be supported, such as the provision of ad- 
ditional graduate fellowships, including 
some supporting funds for the graduate 
schools. He also praised the plan’s in- 
crease in the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


Dr. Dunn explained that those pressing 
for Federal aid in the engineering and 
scientific educational field should remem- 
ber that technological developments such 
as the earth satellite and guided missiles 


- depend on _ highly-advanced technology, 


and that a mere increase in numbers of 
those with first degrees will not provide 
the type of highly-advanced technical 
knowledge which is necessary. 


“The emphasis of a federal program for 
collegiate education, if one is enacted,” he 
said, “should be confined to graduate work 
and assistance to the colleges in meeting 
the crushing burdens of increasing under- 
graduate enrollments.” 
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Association News— 





Koons WEST VIRGINIA PLANS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The West Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion Annual Convention will be held at 
Jackson’s Mill, April 11, 12. 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


California (DE) — Sam Dermengian, 
Asuza, President; John Linn, Pasadena, 
Secretary Treasurer. 

Iowa-—Donald L. Lippold, Waterloo, 
President; Betty Lea Trout, Ames, Vice 
President; Mark Z. Hendren, Des Moines, 
Secretary Treasurer. Executive Council: 
Windol L. Wyatt, Pleasantville, Agricul- 
ture; Helen Westlake, Story City, Home 
Economics; Merle Wiener, Ames, Indus- 
trial Arts: Edward D. Burns, Fort Dodge, 
Member at large; George Sefrit, Algona, 
Member at large; Owen Shadle, Ames, 
Trade and Industry; Eugene L. Dorr, 
Sioux City, Distributive Education. 

Iowa (Industrial Ed)— Merle Wiener, 
Ames, President; David Cockrum, Mason 
City, Vice President; Leonard Bengtson, 
Ames, Secretary Treasurer. Board Mem- 
bers: Oran H. Beaty, Des Moines; Walter 
Hayes, Des Moines; Dr. Lawrence Wright, 
Cedar Falls. 

Kansas—Melvin E. Lightcap, Leaven- 
worth, President; Harold B. Walker, Arkan- 
sas City, President Elect: Louis L. Cagle, 
Topeka, Executive Secretary; Marvin E. 
Smith, North Topeka, Treasurer. Vice 
Presidents: Edward Zahn, Iola, Agricul- 
ture; Sue Ann Siper, Dodge City, Home- 
making; George Lyons, Goodland, Busi- 
ness; George Cougher, Wichita, Vocational 
Industrial Education. 

Louisiana—Jack Harper, Ruston, Presi- 
dent; C. C. Welborn, DeRidder, Vice 
President; James Morrow, Napoleonville, 
Secretary; Jerry J. Stovall, Baton Rouge, 
Treasurer. 

Maine—Helen Downing, Brewer, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Lapham, Auburn, Vice Presi- 
dent: Arnold F. McKenney, Augusta, Exe- 
cutive Secretary Treasurer. 

Minnesota—Vernon R. Maack, Alexan- 
dria, President; Ann Krost, Minneapolis, 
President Elect; Deane Turner, Waseca, 
Vice President; Mort Carney, Austin, Sec- 
retary Treasurer; James H. Levang, St. 
Paul, Executive Secretary. 

Nebraska—Mrs. Wilda Carr, Holdredge, 
President; Robert Eicker, Milford, Vice 
President; Glen H. Strain, Lincoln, Secre- 
tary Treasurer. Counselors: L. E. Watson, 
Humboldt, Agriculture: Mrs. Doris Mc- 
Gaffey, Nebraska City, Guidance; Margaret 
Briggs, David City, Home Economics. 

Oklahoma—M., J. Ruley, Tulsa, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Perky, Stillwater, Adviser; May 
Rollow, Oklahoma City, Secretary Treas- 
urer. Vice Presidents: John Kusel, Ft. 
Cobb, Agriculture; Glenn Moore, Nowata, 
Distributive Education; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brock, Stillwater, Home Economics; Rob- 
ert A. Hardin, Norman, Industrial Arts; 
Clyde Taylor, Clinton, Trades & Industry. 
Advisory Council: J. B. Morton, Still- 
water; John Kusel, Ft. Cobb, Agriculture: 
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Ted Best, Stillwater; Mrs. Lucille Patton, 
Hollis, Distributive Educattion; Margaret 
Henderson, Walters; Nedra Johnson, Cush- 
ing, Home Economics; M. E. Franklin, 
Tahlequah; Myrl Kirk, Enid, Industrial 
Arts; M. J. Ruley, Tulsa; C. L. McGill, El 
Reno, Trades & Industry. 

North Dakota (Vo-Ag)—V. D. Rice, 
Williston, President; Donald Erickson, 
Rugby, Secretary; Shubel D. Owen, Fargo, 
Treasurer. Vice Presidents: Frank Page, 
Glen Ullin; Gerald Wagner, Maddock; 
Norman Howe, Mohali; Howard Gordon, 
Park River; Herman Larson, Towner; 
Charles Challery, Valley City; Curtis Jen- 
sen, Garrison. 

Pennsylvania — Kenneth Shultz, York, 
President: Robert Evans, Towanda, Presi- 
dent Elect; Kenneth Pfeiffer, New Kens- 
ington, Vice President; Hester Munden, 
Pittsburgh, Secretary; John Keiser, Sun- 
bury, Treasurer. 

Rhode Island—William E. Sloane, Prov- 
idence, President; Fred Young, Providence, 
Secretary; William Rouse, Providence, 
Treasurer, Vice Presidents: Raymond L. 
Malone, Newport, Agriculture; John E. 
Bassett, Central Falls, Trades & Industry; 
Hendrick S. Peterson, Providence, Trades 
& Industry. 

Texas—Carrol W. Click, Carthage, Pres- 
ident; W. A. Speary, Houston, Secretary 
Treasurer. Vice Presidenets: Gene Sol- 
lock, Pasadena, Agriculture: Hilma Joyce, 
El Paso, Distributive Education; Rainey 
Owen, Abilene, Trade & Industry; Dr. 
Jessie W. Bateman, Denton, Home Eco- 
nomics; James S. Gupton, Houston, Vice 
President at Large. 

Vermont—Charles Mitchell, Springfield, 
President; Matthew Cardoza, Montpelier, 
Secretary Treasurer. Vice Presidents: 
Richard Hebert, Rutland, Trade & Indus- 
try; Richard Billard, Middlebury, Guid- 
ance; Warren Williams, Barre, Distribu- 
tive Education; Rita Desrandeau, Stowe, 
Homemaking; Kenneth Liggett, Lyndon 
Center, Agriculture: Gerald Aubin, Lyndon 
Center, Industrial Arts. 

Virginia — Noble Moore, Portsmouth, 
President; Donald Peters, Arlington, Presi- 
dent Elect; John W. Myers, South Boston, 
Vice President at Large; Kenneth Dawson, 
Blacksburg, Secretary; Evelyn Simpson, 
Richmond, Treasurer. 

Old Dominion — Mrs. P. C. Morton, 
Franklin, President; E. L. Morse, South 
Hill, Secretary Treasurer. Vice Presidents: 
P. P. Wimbish, Gretna, Agriculture; S. W. 
Blue, Petersburg, Trade & Industry; Mrs. 
Mary Banks, Bowling Green, Home Eco- 
nomics; Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, Lawrence- 
ville, Business. 


DECA CONVENTION SET FOR 
COLUMBUS APRIL 9-12 


The annual convention of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America will be 
held in Columbus, Ohio April 9 through 
April 12. DECA is the national organi- 
zation of high school students who are pre- 
paring for careers in distribution. 

Approximately 500 boys and girls— 
mainly high school seniors—are expected 


to attend. During the four days they will) 
participate in business sessions, take part 
in interest group discussions and compete 
in contests—including sales demonstrations, 
window display, job interview, public 
speaking, and others. 

Guests will include prominent business- 
men, representing various areas of distribu- 
tion, and trade association executives. 


TRAINING DIRECTORS TO MEET 
IN WASHINGTON MAY 6-8 


The 14th Annual Conference of the 
American Society of Training Directors 
will be held May 6-8 at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, with “Skills for °68” 
as the theme. 

At the opening session on May 6, the 
keynote speech will be Skills for ’68. Man- 
agement Skills Under Competitive Pres- 
sure, featuring Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
Educational Consultant, General Motors 
Corporation, will be one of four concur- 
rent morning sessions. Ewan Clague, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, will be the speaker 
on Breaking the Manpower Barrier. 

The third topic will be Keeping Man- 
power in Pace with Technological Changes. 
The fourth concurrent session will be on 
The Executive of Tomorrow by Dr. Cath- 
eryn Seckler-Hudson, Dean of the School 
of Public Adminstration of American Uni- 
versity. 

Max Sauer, Editor of the Leesburg 
(Ohio) Citizen, will speak at the lunch- 
eon preceding four afternoon workshops. 
Dr. Paul Buchanan, of the Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Farmingdale, New York, will 
direct the workshop on Research Approach 
to Management Development and Jerry 
Knight will chair a panel presentation, Ef- 
fective Combinations of Training Meth- 
ods and Techniques. He is associated with 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore. 
A talk on The Enthusiasm Factor in Sales 
Training and another panel, Best Ways to 
Determine Training Needs will complete 
the afternoon program. 

A. A. Daly, ASTD President, will pre- 
side at the combined breakfast-business 
meeting at 8 a.m., May 7. 

The morning will be given over to four 
concurrent sessions that will feature Dr. 
Ross Mooney, Ohio State University; Wil- 
liam J. Gordon of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge; Dr. Norman R. F. Maier of 
the University of Michigan; and Dr. Har- 
old Guetzkow, Northwestern University. 

Dr. Ernest Griffith of the Library of 
Congress will speak at the May 7 luncheon. 
In the afternoon there will be workshops 
on Human Factors in Automation, Goals 
of Supervisory Training, Conference Meth- 
ods That Have Worked, and Improving 
Communications Through Photography. 

Don Kirkpatrick of the Management In- 
stitute, University of Wisconsin, will head 
one of the four morning sessions May 8. 

The luncheon speaker will be Bill Onc- 
ken of the New York Central Railroad Sys- 
tem. 

The afternoon subject May 8 will be 
Developing Yourself As A Person Among 
People by Dick Carlson, Nation-Wide In- 
surance Companies, Columbus, Ohio. This 
will be followed by a social hour and ban- 
quet at the Sheraton-Park. 
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People— 





HERSCHEL JAMES HEADS 
MARYLAND PROGRAM 


Herschel M. James, former State Super- 
visor of Industrial Education, has been 
named Director of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education in Maryland to succeed 
the late Assistant State Superintendent for 
Vocational Education, Dr. John J. Seidel, 
who died October 30, 1957. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. James earned 
his BS at Indiana State College. Before 
joining the State Department of Education 
staff he was a high school teacher and also 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, Alle- 
gany County, Maryland. 


FRANK MOORE MAIN SPEAKER 
AT TEXAS A & M CONFERENCE 


Frank C. Moore, Director of Industrial 
Arts in Cleveland and AVA Past President, 
was the main speaker and program con- 
sultant at the 10th Annual Industrial 
Teacher Conference, Texas A & M, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22. 

Presenting two principal addresses, his 
topics were Today and Tomorrow and 
Teaching as a Profession. 

Dr. Arthur B. Mays, retired Head of 
Industrial Education, University of Illi- 
nois, spoke on New Demands on the Abil- 
ities of Trade and Industrial Teachers. 

Industrial teacher educators, meeting 
concurrently, had as their Chairman 
Stephen V. Randel, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Harry A. Goldstein, who is Head of 
Photography for the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association, presented a 
demonstration program on the new polar- 
oid system of making black and white 
slides. This session was for teachers and 
supervisors. 

The conference, which included com- 
mercial exhibits, other special programs 
and features for the ladies, was sponsored 
cooperatively by the Texas Industrial Arts 
Association, the Texas A&M _ Industrial 
Education Department, and the Texas En- 
gineering Extension Service. 


U. OF MICHIGAN HONORS 
ANDREW D. ALTHOUSE 


Andrew Daniel Althouse, Supervisor, 
Vocational Education, Division of Instruc- 
tion, Detroit public schools, was awarded 
a citation as a distinguished alumnus of 
the college of engineering, University of 
Michigan, at a convocation on the occasion 
of the dedication of the automotive and 
aeronautical engineering laboratories Octo- 
ber 15, 1957. 

Mr. Althouse is one of 34 University of 
Michigan alumni who received this cita- 
tion. Nominated and chosen by the fac- 
ulty of the college of engineering, these 
men were selected from those whose ca- 
reers and accomplishments, according to 
the citation, have in some way been 
brought to the attention of the faculty. 
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The foreword to the dedication bro- 
chure stated, in part, that citations were 
presented for contributions to the univer- 
sity’s tradition of service: in private indus- 
try, government, public service, research, 
and education. 

Mr. Althouse was cited “as an outstand- 
ing leader in technical education in sec- 
ondary schools, particularly in the area of 
automotive engineering.” Earl L. Bedell, 
Divisional Director, Vocational Education, 
Detroit public schools, noted that: 

One of the “outstanding contributions 
made by Mr. Althouse to the automotive 
industry is his service to the training of 
automobile technicians.” For several years 
he has been co-chairman of the automotive 
industrial vocational education conference. 

Mr. Althouse has served the Detroit pub- 
lic schools since his first appointment in 
1920 as a teacher at Cass Technical High 
School. In 1929 he was promoted to de- 
partment head; in 1936, supervising in- 
structor, vocational education, and in 1947, 
supervisor. He prepared for his career at 
the University of Michigan where he 
earned both the bachelor’s and master’s 
degree in mechanical engineering. 





At recent ceremonies— 


Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant AVA 
Executive Secretary, presents a Cita- 
tion of Appreciation to Commander 
Charles Brendler, USN, Conductor, 
U. S. Navy Band for “the inspiring 
and generous concert” presented at 
AVA’s 1957 Convention in Philadel- 
phia last August. One of AVA’s ‘57 
resolutions expressed appreciation to 
the Navy Band, Conductor Brendler, 
Assistant Conductor Lt. Harold Fultz 
and the group’s talented personnel. 

* * * 

To earn more, learn more: In 1850, % 
of all work was done by human beings; % 
by animals; 1% by steam, water, wind, etc. 
Today, 99 per cent of all useful work en- 
ergy comes from machines.—Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools Business Education, Feb. ’58. 





I. L. GARNER 


I. L. Garner, Coordinator of Mining 
Extension Training and a veteran member 
of the state staff of Trade and Industrial 
Education in Tennessee, passed away sud- 
denly at his home in LaFollette, Tenn., 
January 28. 

For more than 20 years he had served 
as Coordinator for an extensive program 
of trade extension classes for coal miners 
in the East Tennessee area, especially in 
Scott and Campbell counties. 

Prior to this he, himself, had served as 
an extension instructor in mining and had 
made an enviable record of achievement 
in this field. 

He held the BS degree from East Ten- 
nessee State College and the MS from Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, with major in indus- 
trial education. 

Prior to becoming a member of the state 
Trade and Industrial Education staff he 
had served as County Superintendent of 
Marion County and as a high school prin- 
cipal at Jasper, Tenn. He was a charter 
member of the Beta Chapter of Iota Lamb- 
da Sigma at University of Tennessee and 
a member of AVA, NEA, and several 
other state and local educational associa- 
tions. He had an excellent record as a 
public-spirited citizen and as a leader in 
many civic activities in his community. 

Mr. Garner’s services as a member of 
the state staff were remarkably effective in 
carrying out a training program for the 
groups which constituted the major occu- 
pational employment in a tier of East Ten- 
nessee counties. His services to the hun- 
dreds of individuals who were enabled to 
secure promotions as a result of training 
received will be long remembered and 
much appreciated. In all of his various 
capacities he was an earnest advocate of 
vocational education and was responsible 
for the continued development of trade 
preparatory training in the area where he 
worked.—CLYDE WILSON. 


WARREN W. SIMMONS 


Warren W. Simmons, veteran Director 
of Vocational Education at Johnson City, 
Tenn., passed away suddenly last August 
24. Mr. Simmons pioneered the Evening 
Tradé Extension Program in Johnson City 
in 1924, and for some 33 years had served 
in various capacities in the vocational edu- 
cation program. In 1941 he organized 
and conducted an excellent War Produc- 
tion Training Program which served a 
large area in northeast Tennessee. Follow- 
ing this, he conducted an equally success- 
ful program of training for World War II 
veterans. Prior to becoming Director of 
Vocational Education, he served as prin- 
cipal of the Keystone School and organ- 


_ ized both Trade Preparatory and Coopera- 


tive Part-time programs. His BS degree 
was from East Tennessee State College and 
his MS, with major in industrial education, 
from the University of Tennessee. He was 
a member of Iota Lambda Sigma, the 
AVA, NEA, and many other educational 
associations. The Tennessee program has 
suffered a distinct loss in his passing, and 
his services to the cause of Vocational In- 
dustrial Education will be long remem- 
bered.—CLYDE WILSON. 
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DEWEY BARICH TO HEAD 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Appointment of Dewey F. Barich as 
President of Detroit Institute of Technol- 
ogy has been announced by A. Frye 
Ayers, Chairman of the DIT board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Barich, now Assistant Manager, Ed- 
ucational Affairs, Ford Motor Company, 
will succeed DuVal J. Terpeney on May 
1. Mr. Terpeney has been acting presi- 
dent while trustees were interviewing can- 
didates. 

Detroit Tech has had only four presi- 
dents in its 66-year history. With a pres- 
ent enrollment of 2,300, it consists of 
colleges of engineering, business admin- 
istration, liberal arts and a high school de- 
partment. Among its alumni are some of 
Detroit’s outstanding business, professional 
and industrial leaders. 

Mr. Barich, a native of Hibbing, Minn., 
is a veteran of 18 years in education as a 
university professor and administrator, sec- 
ondary school teacher and state supervisor. 

Born February 19, 1911, he was awarded 
his bachelor of science degree in industrial 
education at Stout Institute in 1933, and 
his master’s degree in education at the 
University of Michigan in 1939. Currently, 
he is completing work for his doctorate at 
Wayne State University with Dr. G. Har- 
old Silvius as his adviser. 

For nine years Mr. Barich taughi in- 
dustrial arts and trade and industrial edu- 
cation in Flint and Trenton, Mich. public 
schools and at Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mt. Pleasant. He also served 
as supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation for the Michigan State Department 
of Education. 


From 1942 until 1951 he was professor 
and head of the industrial arts department 
at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as an engi- 





Students and faculty at Sowela Vocational Technical School, 
Lake Charles, La., gave fully of their time, energies and 
facilities after Hurricane Audrey brought disaster to the 
state last June. In acknowledgment of service “beyond the 
call of duty” the school was honored recently with a Civil 
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neering officer with the amphibious forces 
of the U. S. Navy. 

After the war, he undertook additional 
duties at Kent as coordinator of veterans’ 
affairs. More than 40,000 veterans were 
registered for college work under his direc- 
tion. 

A past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Teacher Educators 
and the Ohio Industrial Arts Association, 
Mr. Barich is a member of AVA’s Indus- 
trial Arts Policy and Planning Committee. 
Currently a member of the Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, he participated in the Wayne County, 
Michigan and the National White House 
Conferences on Education. 

The co-author of three technical books, 
he is frequently called upon to lecture on 
educational subjects. His activities with 
Ford have taken him throughout the 
United States as a speaker. He is listed in 
Leaders in American Education and Who's 
Who. 


VERMONT’S JOHN NELSON 
RETIRES; SUCCEEDED BY GRAEME 


John E. Nelson, after completing 19 
fruitful years as Vermont’s State Director 
of Vocational Education, retired Decem- 
ber 31. He has been replaced by Harold 
L. Graeme, former State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 

Reminiscing at the close of his service, 
Mr. Nelson said: 

“I think one of the most rewarding ex- 
periences . . . happened soon after I ac- 
cepted employment with the state. 

“I was called into a conference with 
officials of the Cone Automatic Machine 
Company and Windsor School personnel, 
who sought advice about establishing vo- 
cational training for some of the em- 
ployees of the Cone Company who might 
be interested in training for better pay- 
ing positions. 

“I had just completed several years of 
this type of training in West Virginia and 


\ 


gave the group the benefit of my experi- 
ence.” 

After organization plans were complete 
for an estimated attendance of some 50 
persons, Mr. Nelson was invited to address 
the entire employee force of 350 to ex- 
plain the program and urge participation 
in it. 

“We all understand employee reaction,” 
Mr. Nelson continued. “We found our- 
selves faced with setting up classes and 
teachers for 300 persons!” 

Records now show the 20 week courses 
chalked up a 95 per cent attendance rate 
—in spite of the fact that participants came 
in some cases from far points. 

A native of Vermont, Mr. Nelson grad- 
uated from Cornell as a mechanical engi- 
neer in 1910 Leaving the state for in- 
dustrial employment and military service, 
he returned to teach at St. Joseph Johns- 
bury Vocational School at the end of 
World War II. 

In 1927 he went to Barre to help train 
apprentices in the granite industry. Work- 
ing with a variety of nationalities, he found 
many of his students were anxious to ob- 
tain their citizenship papers. As a result, 
the Nelson home became headquarters 
nearly every evening for advanced lan- 
guage studies in English (Earlier, Mr. Nel- 
son had authored a book on Vermont his- 
tory.) 

During his tenure as State Director, 
Vermont’s vocational programs have grown 
from an enroilment of 2,150 in 1938 to 
a peak of 6,100 during World War II. 
Currently, the total has leveled off to an 
average of 5,500. 

Active in the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
and many other AVA activities through 
the years, Mr. Nelson’s contributions to 
the organization will. indeed be missed. 
His future plans are indefinite but, his 
friends point out: 

“Judging him on the past, you may rest 
assured that another career is about to 
open.” 





Defense Citation (above). Accepting it, at r., is Rex Smelser, 
Sowela’s Director, who is flanked at |., by Ernest Clements, 
Public Service Commissioner who introduced the bill that 
created Sowela Vocational-Tech when he was a State Sena- 
tor in 1938 and r., Harry Stephenson, Civil Defense Director. 
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New Books— 





Austin Cars, by T. B. D. Service. Arco 
Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., 1958. 231 pages, $3.00. 

Here is a handbook which fully explains 
the maintenance and care of this small, 
British car, with many illustrations. 

* * . 

Parolees and Payrolls, by Arthur F. 
Lykke. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301 
East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill., 1957. 
104 pages, $4.75. 

Featuring actual case histories, this 
study, although addressed to inmates and 
their caseworkers, should be valuable to 
all interested in criminology and the penal 
system. 

* * * 

Printing and Allied Graphic Arts, by 
Clifford W. Hague. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, 1957. 244 pages, $3.95. 

With new material on composition and 

-printing methods, this book has been pre- 
pared in the hope it may help the majority 
of students to explore one of the nation’s 
largest industries. It is designed to meet 
the needs of the average school. 

* * * 

Cope’s Plastic Book, by Dwight Cope. 
The Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc., 1322 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 1957. 272 
pages. 

Describing the best methods of working 
with the modern wonder materials known 
as plastics, this manual shows how to 
make more than 90 projects, which range 
from elementary to advanced. 

* ” * 

So You Want to Be a Doctor, by Alan 
E. Nourse, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
189 pages, $2.75. 

Giving straightforward advice to young 
persons interested in medicine, a medical 
school graduate discusses problems in- 
volved, including methods of financing a 
medical education. 

* * 

Shop Theory, revised by Fred Nichol- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., 1955. 329 
pages. 

Based on a volume produced by instruc- 
tors in the Henry Ford Trade School, this 
revision deals with continuing develop- 
ments of new techniques and materials and 
the improvements that are being made in 
tools and machines of the toolroom. 

* * « 

Principles and Practices in Guidance, by 
Emery Stoops and Gunnar L. Wahlquist. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., 1958. 369 pages, $5.50. 

Designed for the basic course in guid- 
ance offered to upper division and grad- 
uate students, this text will also be helpful 
to the professional counselor. The authors 
have included procedures which will be of 
value to teachers in all levels of the public 
school system. 

* * * 

Youth at the Wheel, by Harold T. Glenn. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe 
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S., Peoria, Ill., 1958. 

Presenting the latest, illustrated informa- 
tion, this book will help the learner toward 
safe, skillful and courteous operation of 
the motor car. After a history of the 
automobile, the chapter sequence of the 
work follows the steps of learning to drive. 

* * * 

Growing Up, by Roy O. Billett and J. 
Wendell Yeo. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 1958. 
454 pages, $4.00. 

Centered around student interests and 
activities, this text is designed to help each 
young person obtain a clearer picture of 
himself and to help solve guidance prob- 
lems of teenagers. This second edition is 
based on the World Book checklist of pupil 
problems. 

* * * 

General Speech, by A. Craig Baird and 
Franklin H. Knower. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., 1957. 395 pages, $4.75. 

Designed as an introduction to college 
speech, this text emphasizes the objectives 
in speech education which are the most 
functional in the everyday living of college 
students. This second edition has been ex- 
tensively revised with new projects added. 

* x * 

Machines for Power Farming, by Archie 
A. Stone and Harold E. Gulvin. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 616 pages, $5.95. 

To be read by students with the aid of 
the Operator’s Manual for specific ma- 
chines, this book provides useful princi- 
ples for the study and use of machines for 
power farming. Suggestions for teachers 
are included. 


Homemaking Programs 
For Adults 
(Continued from page 29) 


agriculture teacher. They also visited 
the farms, the families, and homes. 
The areas requiring immediate and 
longterm attention were developed co- 
operatively with the community mem- 
bers, principal and pupils. These 
needs developed into a program in- 
cluding nutrition, home, school and 
community beautification, better gar- 
dening and management of money 
and resources. 

The Oklahoma bulletin, Home and 
Family Living for Adults, states: 

“Incentives which frequently serve 
to keep the high school or college 
student returning to class are absent 
in the case of the adult student. He 
or she must find some immediate sat- 
isfactions from the effort put forth to 
come to class. Wants and needs of 
the adult student are many and may 


reflect varied experiences and back- 
grounds. The expression of these 
wants will often serve as a guide to 
deeper needs.” 


News reports from the states show 
activities in adult homemaking pro- 
grams which developed out of inter- 
ests and desires of the community. 


According to Beatrice M. Smith of 
Catawba Rosenwald School, North 
Carolina, adults participate actively 
in a program known as “The Home 
and Garden Club.” Each club meet- 
ing is a class with its primary purpose 
to work out solutions to some of the 
community problems. Emphasis dur- 
ing one year was “How to Raise a 
Square Meal Around Home.” 


In Edgefield, South Carolina, 28 
women participated in a series of ten 
classes in home nursing. Following 
exhibits, demonstrations, films, and 
discussions, members practiced pro- 
cedures for bed-making, changing 
beds, preparing meals, giving baths, 
and making inexpensive equipment 
for the care of the sick. 


The adult class in Laurens, South 
Carolina, studied ways of making 
homes more attractive. With the plan- 
ning of floor coverings, a new interest 
developed—that of hooking rugs. 


At Jarman Junior High School in 
Midwest City, Oklahoma, parents at- 
tended a series of six meetings con- 
cerning the problems of teen-agers. 
Subject of this discussion was helping 
teen-agers to have good mental health. 
Other meetings of the group were de- 
voted to the physical, emotional and 
spiritual maturity of teen-agers. 


At Lone Wolf, Oklahoma, an adult 
class in furniture renovation became 
a family affair. Husbands and wives 
worked together, under the direction 
of the vocational homemaking teacher 
at Lone Wolf High School, in doing a 
professional job of making new furni- 
ture out of old. 


How to make “growing clothes” for 
growing children was included in an 
adult class at Drumright, Oklahoma, 
while Wayne, Oklahoma, parents 
combined learning with a school im- 
provement project. Members reglued 
and refinished furniture in the home- 
making cottage and made new slip 
covers. Following the experience at 
the school, members of the class 
worked at home, while the homemak- 
ing teacher made home visits to help. 
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And Away Well Go... 


** — OFF to BUFFALO 


AUGUST 11-15 








MAKE YOUR PLANS AND 
RESERVATIONS NOW! 








Map Key Single Double Twin 
1 BUFFALO $5.25 up $8.50 up $12.00 up 
Washington & Swan Sts. 
2 GRAYSTONE 4.00 up 5.50 up 7.50 up 
Johnson Pk 
3 LAFAYETTE 5.50 up § =«-9.00 up ~—10.00 up 
Washington & Clinton 
5 MARKEEN 4.00 up 6.50 up —-9.00 up 
Main at Utica 
19 MIDTOWN 4.00 up 6.00 up 8.00 up 
430 Delaware Ave. 
4 LENOX 6.00 up 8.50 up 9.00 up 
- North near Delaware 
. J i e 
6 *RICHFORD 3.50 up 6.00 up ~—7.25 up 
210 Delaware Ave. 
7 SHERATON 6.85 up 9.35 up 10.35 up 
715 Delaware Ave. 
8 **STATLER 6.50 up 9.00 up _—10.00 up 
Delaware Ave. 
9  STUYVESANT 7.00 up 10.00 up —=_:'11.00 up 
245 Elmwood Ave. 
10 *TOURAINE 6.00 up 7.50 up 9.50 up 
274 Delaware Ave. 
11 WESTBROOK 7.00 up 10.00 up ‘11.00 up 
675 Delaware Ave. 
12 *WORTH 3.00 up 5.00 up — 7.50 up 
I 200 Main Street 
18 *GENESEE 3.50 up 6.00 up 7.00 up 
309 Pearl St. 
| Motels not on map: 
KENTON MANOR COURT 7.00 up 9.00 up 10.00 up 
i 2075 Sheridan Drive 
MOHAWK MANOR 6.00 up 10.00 up ‘10.00 up 
: Motorist Hotel, Main at Michigan Aves. 
PEACE BRIDGE MOTEL 8.00 up 10.00 up 13.00 up 
Porter & Lakeview 
mt TOWN HOUSE 7.00 up ‘10.00 12.00 up 
* 24 High St. 


ree eas a 


Suites 
$20.00 up 


22.00 up 


15.00 


10.00 up 
11.00 

14.00 up 
22.50 up 
15.00 up 
12.00 up 


14.00 up 


*In addition to private baths these hotels also have rooms with 
adjoining baths, or without baths. 


**Headquarters hotel. 
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: Mail to: Mrs. Evelyn McCarthy, Housing Committee, 
| 155 Franklin St., 
| 
| 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


| Please make AVA Convent 


First Choice 
| Second Choice 
| Third Choice 


| 
j ARRIVAL: _ 


Single room @ $ 
_..Double bedroom @ $ 
...Twin bedroom @ $ 


| IN ss wie 


| My*Field of Service 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 


MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 
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DELTA POWER TOOLS 
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"100% of our shop 


power equipment is DELTA” 


‘We feel that Delta tools have been made as 
safe as possible yet are built to withstand 
many years of rugged service,”’ says Byron D. 
Frantz, Shop Instructor, Windsor High School, 
Windsor, Colorado, “that’s why 100% of our 
shop power equipment is DELTA.” Safety is 
of primary importance in the Windsor shop, 
as in all school shops, and safety features of 
the tools outweigh all other considerations. 


PROMPT DEALER SERVICE —“Weekly 
dealer calls assure proper tool adjustments. 
With this kind of attention,” Mr. Frantz says, 


FREE Delta Industrial Catalog 

Get all the facts on Delta’s complete line of tools plus helpfu! 
teaching aids for Industrial Arts Instruction. Write to: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., 414C N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


‘repairs are practically never necessary.”’ 
Delta’s leadership is based not only on quality 
tools but on the highest type of cooperation 
and helpful service given by all Delta Dealers. 


PRACTICAL—Delta, world’s most complete 
line (53 machines, 240 models, over 1300 
accessories) provides the right tool for teaching 
every wood and metalworking operation. And 
students learn on the same tools used so widely 
in industry. See Delta’s wood and metal work- 
ing tools at your nearby Delta Dealer . . . he’s 
listed under ‘‘TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages. 


ROCKWELL” 






















DELTA POWER TOOLS 











